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“That Seal Guarantees Congoleum Quality”’ 


—says the salesman, pointing to it on the rug. 
“It shows you that the manufacturers stand squarely 
behind every claim they make for Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Art-Rugs and Floor-Coverings. We are glad they 
put the Gold Seal where you can't help seeing it, be- 
cause it protects both you and us. 


“The moment you see the Gold Seal you know it 
stands for real, genuine, advertised Congoleum, and 
that you are not getting an inferior substitute.” 


“But why do you recommend Congoleum?’’ 
—asks the customer. 

“Because, where a low-priced floor-covering is desired, there is 
nothing else that answers the purpose so se as a Congoleum Rug. 
“First, it is sanitary and easy to keep clean. The entire rug from 
top to bottom is absolutely water-proof. A damp mop will keep 
the colors clear and bright. 


“Second, a Congoleum Rug is very durable. The surface is wear- 


resisting and absolutely sanitary. 
“Then, too, it lies perfectly flat without fastening.” 


“Can we use Congoleum Rugs anywhere?’’ 

says the salesman. 

“Anywhere that a low-priced fabric rug would be appro- 
riate. The patterns and color-harmonies are really artistic 

Cason they are originated by the foremost talent of the 

country. 

“Now this rug, for instance, could be used in the dining- 

room, in the living-room, or in a bedroom, and there are 

some patterns in stock suitable for other rooms in the 

house. 

“Congoleum Art-Rugs are just as attractive and pretty 

low-priced fabric rugs, with all the disadvantages left fg 

No woven surface to collect dust and dirt. No beating and 

sweeping to keep them clean. 

“And remember, this Gold Seal guarantees every good 

point I have told you about them.” 


Send for Art-Rug Color-Chart—FREE 


We have a new Rug-Chart showing the Congoleum pat- 
terns in colors. You should send for a copy to see the 
many stunning patterns. It will be sent free upon request. 
Write us today ee se you forget it. 


Sizes and Patterns for Every Room 
The most surprising thing about Congoleum Art-Rugs 
is their exceptional value as compared with all other 
low-priced floor-coverings. Don’t fail to consider Con- 
oleum before you buy any floor-covering this season. 
our dealer has Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs in all 
the popular sizes from 3x4)/2 feet up to 9x12 feet, and 
in a wide variety of designs, offering appropriate rugs 


for use in any room in the home. If your er can- 
not supply you, write us and we will. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
This seal 
guarantees 
Congoleum 
quality. ’’ 
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The rug the salesman is is Con- 
goleum Ari-Rug No. 324. 6x9 
foot size retails for $8.50. It is impossible 


Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good the other half is, It is furnished 
to single subscribers 5 years for $1; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 5 years 
for $1.50, as we must pay extra postage. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers at 
the first table; no truce to monopoly, and 
fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what’s what and who can stop after saying it. 


The The Farm Journal 


(Unlike Any Other Paper) 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-office as Second- 
class matter, in accordance with the Postal Laws 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Publishers 
WiLmerR ATKINSON, Editor Emeritus 
CHARLES F, JENKINS, Managing Editor 
Associate Editors 
WALTER E. ANDREWS W. 
Emma J. GusSMANN CHARLES P. SHOFFNER 
MicHAEL K. Borer M. KIRKPATRICK 


Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good,to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.”’ 


— 
Earlier or Later- TABLE OF CONTENTS. When Prices Are High 
Troster oF September, 1918 HEN prices are high is when you 
potency We have been obliged to make: ~ Cover Design, Robt. Robinson ; will, perhaps, profit most by stick- 
changes in our mailing dates, which will result mesa ae ing to advertised goods. When prices 


in getting your paper delivered at about the 
same date each month, but perhaps earlier or 
later than you have been accustomed to. 


New Battle-Front Map 


All of Our Folks who have boys in France or 
soon to go, as well as thousands who are not 
so directly interested in the Army in France 
—all will want the new Farm Journal War 


Map, showing the entire Western Front, and . 


particularly the sectors where American 
forces have taken over the line. 

This is a new Map, drawn on a scale of ten 
miles to the inch. All small villages and la: 
towns are shown, rivers, canals, rail 
forests, etc. A very complete Index makes it 

ible to locate quickly any spot mentioned 
in dispatches from:the Battle-Front. 

This Map shows the farthest advance of the 
Germans in 1914, and the lites as they stood 
up to the beginning of the present fighting. 
At present changes are made so rapidly that it 
is not practicable to follow them in printing 
the Maps. By the time a new line is drawn 
and the Maps are being printed, the senting 
may be miles away. So it is best to let 
person make necessary corrections on the Map 
from day to day and week to week. The 
Battle-Front Map is only ten cents, postpaid. 


No, Miss Farmerette se nao the nose is no 
0 er practised in high-cl iries and has 
ing to do with eet so Tg of the cream, as 
so be learned by consulting The Farm 
Journal —a magazine which no farmerette 
or in fact anybody who wants to be the real 
thing, can afford to be without 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for five years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 

may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for N § reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid for the subscrip- 
tion will be refunded. 
If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent-you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of owr repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 
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are high, and you are constantly called 
on to pay increased prices for almost 
everything you buy, is when you want 
to be most sure of getting full value for 
your money. 

When prices are high, you will find 
that advertised goods have gone up the 
least—sometimes not at all !—and that 
their quality is fully maintained, for the 
manufacturer realizes that his reputa- 
tion is more than ever at stake and so 
redoubles his efforts to give you as mueh, 


‘ and perhaps more, for your money. 


When prices are high, goods are in- 
variably hard to get, but advertised 
brands are always the surest. If you 
stick to the brands yeu know and have 
seen advertised, you are most likely to 
get what you ask for, and so will not 
have to experiment with something new 
that you do not know anything about. 
~ When prices are high is the very time 
to buy goods which are advertised in The 
Farm Journal, for you not only have the 
maker’s guarantee that your purchase 
will turn out allright, but you also have 
our own Fair Play notice to back you up 
and make you safe. 

When prices are high, as when prices 
are low, stick to advertised goods—they 
offer the most for the money ! 


Your Money Is Trademarked 


Just because you have a piece of silver ore. 


you do not have money. Silver does not 
become money until it bears the government 
stamp, or insignia, and thusis given official 
recognition as legal tender. 

It is exactly the same with every other com- 
modity—the article must bear some stamp, or 
insignia, or trademark, before it is universally 
accepted as the genuine article. 

When you know the name, or mark, on an 
article you know whether it is good or not. 
There is no guessing about it—no weighing 
of product, no examination is necessary ; but 
you know that it is good and that you will get 
full value for your money. 

Buy trademarked articles and you are sure 
of what you are getting. The manufacturer 
has staked his personal*reputation for busi- 
ness honesty on the quality of his product— 
in other words, he guarantees it. And then 
you also have The Farm Journal’s good old 
Fair Play assurance. This month you will find 
our notice right up at the top of this page. 
Read it over again, and make sure of dealing 
with Farm Journal advertisers, for we stand 
back of them. 


The trademarked and advertised article is 
invariably best. If it wasn’t, it could not be 
successfully advertised. 
Read the advertising carefully—then you 
won't miss the very thing you need most. 
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Why live stock prices 
and down 


HEN thereis more dressed meat 

on the market than there is con- 
sumer demand for it, meat and live 
stock prices go down. 


But when the consumer demand for 
meat is greater than the supply, meat 
and live stock prices go up. 


This is the law of supply and demand. 
It is the law that determines the prices 
the producer gets for his cattle. _ 


Between the producer of live stock 
on one hand and the consumer of dressed 
meat on the other hand is the service of 
the packer. 


The packer turns the live stock into 
dressed meat and by-products and then 
distributes them to the retailer. 


Out of every dollar the packer re- 
ceives for this meat and by-products he 
pays 90 cents, approximately, for the 
cattle. 


The remaining 10 cents on. the dollar 
must pay for dressing, freight to mar- 
ket, operation of distributing houses, and 
in most cases delivery to the retailer. 


Out of what is left must come the 
packer’s profit. For Swift & Company 
during 1917 this amounted a net 
profit of 4% of a cent per pound of beef. 
On ail products, it was only a little over 
half a cent per pound. 


Areasonable profit margin is necessary 
to enable the packer to operate without 
endangering the efficiency of the business 
and its value to the producer as a mar- 
keting agency for live stock. Complete 
elimination of these profits would have 
practically no effect on the farm prices 
of live stock nor the retail prices of meat. 


Swift & Company will gladly co-oper- 
ate in the carrying out of any national 
policy that will tend to steady the prices 


of live stock and meat. 


- Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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Getting Closer Together 
By EUGENIA G. BENN 

Y town neighbor, returning from 

market one morning, said: “‘It 

dees beat all how greedy the 
farmer is. Every morning when I go to 
market things are a little higher than 
they were last time. The farmers are 
buying automobiles !’’ 

[ looked at her and saw beyond her 
into the faces of the farm men and 
women I had seen in market. Having 
lived on a farm myself, and 
knowing all the practical de- 
tails, I knew what it meant 
te get together the little col- 
lections of preduce, to clean 
those vegetables, dress those 
chickens, fatten and slaughter 
the meats, make the Dutch 
cheese, the pickles and the 
preserves, grow the flowers, 
and get up at a very early 
merning hour and be stand- 
ing in market at five o’clock. 
I knew more than this: I 
knew that there were very 
few men or women living in 
the town that would go out 
on farms and get that produce 
together and bring it to 
market at any price. So I 
surprised her by saying: 
‘*The farmer has been underpaid for 
years, but is beginning to make a liv- 
ing profit at last, and so far as I am 
concerned I shall never ebject to any 
fair price necessary to keep him on the 
farm where he keeps me from starving.’’ 

She looked at me earnestly for a mo- 
ment, and I saw that I had given her a 
new viewpoint. 

Shortly after that our local milkmen 
raised the price of milk to ten cents a 
quart, and the women of the town im- 
mediately sent telegrams to Food Ad- 
ministrator Hoover, andstarted a boycott 
on milk. Bless their dear hearts, they 
didn’t know any better! They did not 
realize that it costs the dairymen at 
least seven and one-half cents to pro- 
duce and deliver a quart of milk to the 
dealer. They did not know that milk at 
even twelve and one-half cents a quart 
is the cheapest food that we can feed 
our families. When they became ac- 
quainted with these facts, their boycott 
flattened out, as it should, and they are 
beginning to see that the food producer 


can not and will not continue to produce 
unless he receives ‘a living wage for his 
time and a fair return on his invested 
capital. Town and farm felks are get- 
ting closer together every year—they 
must, or the Nation can not survive. 


Tim says that this month is the time 
to fill the silo and sow winter wheat. 
Some one ‘tried to interest Peter 


Tumbledown in a gate with a single 
hinge. “I got there first,’’ said Peter. 


““None of my gates have more than one 
hinge and while they drag pretty hard 
on the toe, it makes them harder for the 
cattle to open. Besides, my one-hinge 
gate is not patented; anybody is at 
liberty to use it. It’s easy to make, too 

just break one hinge and you have it.’’ 


Be a Friend of the Farm 


The farm is your friend; be a friend 
of the farm. Some folks live on the 
farm but have no love forit. They take 
all they can out ef it, and then kick it 
for what it has done for them. It pays 
to keep friends with the farm. Because 
the farm that is petted and made much 
of will give back more. Even bare 
ground feels the touch of the man with 
the true farmer-spirit in his heart. It 
leaps to do its best for him; it gives the 
very best there is in it. Sing and the 
farm responds; laugh and the farm 
smiles back. at you and pours your lap 
full of good things. 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 
NE morning many years ago Belva 
Lockwood, who had defied tradi- 
tion by setting up as a lawyer, 
appeared upon the streets of Wash- 
ington, clad in a new and striking cos- 
tume in which something like a glorified 
pantaleon and the garb affected by the 
ladies of a Turkish harem, were blended, 
as far as might be, and adopted in de- 
fiahce of custom. It was an era of many 
social reforms, which in the 
main centered upon the ques- 
tien of women’s rights, and in 
public opinion the reformers 
were bunched together as a 
collection of ‘‘ short-haired 
women and long-haired men,”’ 
and contemptuously dismissed 
by a reference to the ‘‘ whist- 
ling woman and the crowing 
hen.’’ The Washington wo- 
man’s attempt to purloin the 
trousers long sacred to men 
was by no means the first ef- 
fort of women to preempt the 
livery of men. A glance at 
the portrait of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and other gallants of 
his day will prove that in that 
and other eras the male wore 
the fine feathers, as is still the 
usage in the lower creation,and that in the 
process of time man has been stripped of 
his ruffles and plumes, his gaudy velvets 
and his bright buckles by the women. 
Another fact of history that is worth 
mention here is, that most reforms, re- 
ligious in character, are accompanied by 
a uniform more or less pronounced in 
its make-up. It may be in the selection 
of the buttons, the cut of the garment, 
the shape of the hat or bonnet, as 
though religious belief were linked with 
clothes. Just why this is so I shall not 
undertake to explain. More obvious is 
the reason for the adoption by many 
women’s war relief organizations of a 
uniform as nearly as may be like that 
worn. by the men in the trenches. 
It is an admission that the garb for the 
possession of which men are prepared ee 
te fight te the last ditch, is coveted by BS. 
the gentler sex as allowing greater free- ie 
dem of movement as well as being better 
adapted to standardization. 
This brings me finally te the centem- 5 
plation ef the farmerette, one of the ; 
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exigencies of the war and by no means 
the least important. [ have somewhere 
seen it stated that there are 300,000 
women engaged in farm work in Eng- 
Iand. There must be many more than 
that similarly engaged in this country, 
and the number will be greatly increased 
as the ranks of industry are depleted by 
the sending of men to the trenches. The 
early suggestions as to the employment 
of women on farms were received with 
very little enthusiasm, but upon trial 
they have proved their worth. Efficiency 
marks every step taken to aid agricul- 
ture in this manner. The women em- 
ployed are in many instances college 
bred, their self-reliance unquestioned 
and their industry unflagging. 
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cited for bravery, said thatif they would 
give him a brick and a razor he’d go to 
Berlin ! 

In the meantime people everywhere 
are adapting themselves with cheerful 
readiness to the Government regulations, 
although many of us when eating some 
of the varieties of war bread may recall 
the admission of the venturesome boy, 
that while he could eat crow, he did not 
hanker after it. Perhaps a year ago the 
farmerette would have received scant 
courtesy on the farm and would have 
been ridiculed for her ignorance of things 
agricultural, but having proved her 
adaptability she is now er as a 
matter of course. 


When they are not threshing Prus- 
sians, Uncle Sam’s soldiers are thresh- 
ing wheat. 

Never make an important contract 
that you do not set it down in black 
and white. Even witnesses will forget. 
Pen and ink won’t. 


Nobody cares much whether Casey or 
some other fellow is at the bat. Atten- 
tion is focused upon the strikes our boys 
are making in the trenches. 


The paper on which The Farm Jour- 
nal is printed is not so good or so heavy 
as it used to be, but the Government 
has asked us to cut down the weight 
to help win the war. We know you 
won't mind when you know 


One of my neighbors engaged 
four farmerettes to hoe his 
potatoes with which weeds 
contended for the mastery. 
He calculated that it would 
take about two days for them 
to do the work. At the end 
of a half-day he visited the 
scene and was surprised to 
find the young women put- 
ting up their hoes and the 
potato patch thoroughly hoed 
and cleared of weeds, the 
hoers having simply stuck to 
their job till it was completed. 


Not the least of the benefits 
that will ultimately flow from 


Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward rd Pengield 


the reason. 


If there are any houses on 
your farm that are standing 
empty, get them insured and 
then secure a permit covering 
‘the time these buildings are 
vacant. Then you can get 
part of the insurance, usually 
two-thirds; ‘otherwise you 
may get nothing—except a 
pile of cold ashes. 


Queer folks we are, aren’t 
we? While we are getting in 
our fall crops and making 
ready for the fall seeding we 
want it good and dry, but not 


the labors of the farmerettes 
will be a true appreciation of 
what it costs the farmer in 
labor and money to raise his 
crops, as well as first-hand 
knowledge as to the enemies 
that beset him on every hand. 
There is likely to be less talk B.C. 
in the future with reference 
to grafting on the farm. On 
the contrary, the young wo- 
men who have been bearing 
the heat and burden of the 
day on many a farm will be in 
a position to appraise things 
at their true value, so that 
the khaki uniform as seen 
in our fields is likely to be 
as much esteemed as that 
worn in the trenches, and 
possibly, too, productive of as 
much romance. 

My mind persists in going 
baek all the while to those 
saints and heroes in home- 
spun who made our great 
Republic possible,—the men 
and women on the frontier 
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September gets its name from 


made the ninth month in 452 
It is the month when 
Jack Frost begins to go court- 
ing and the trees dress up in 
Sunday clothes after he has 
called onthem. Nuts begin to | miles to tell of the victory, and 
fall and wild ducks to fly, and | people in Greece have been 
as a result the teacher’s atten- | running ever since. 
dance record is speckled. Our 
Folks usually begin to do their 
chores before supper, instead 
of after. 
one holiday, Labor Day, and 


people go picnicking instead 


month of storms, for the change 
of seasons is generally accom- | out. 
panied by equinoctial storms 
which weather experts say do | fruit’s in the loft.’’ 


season will last longer. 


not exist. It is also a month) 
of decisive battles; it was in 
September four years ago that 
the place it used to have in the | Joffre checked the Germans 
calendar—the seventh. It was | eighteen miles from Paris. The ferent. Guess we had just 
battles of Quebec and Antie- 
tam were fought in September. | 
Also, the Greeks defeated the 
Persians at Marathon, 490 B. 
C.; a man ran_ twenty-five 


There is little danger of kill-| 
ing frosts in September. 
worst September frost was the. 
The month has but | Russian republic of a year ago. 
On chilly evenings it is a wise. 
it is poorly named, for most | plan to take some old bedquilts | 
or blankets and cover the cannas | 
of working. It should be | and dahlias so the blooming} 

called Rest Day. 
}, September is sometimes a | plenty of seed corn and harvest 
the potatoes before the month is | 
An old proverb says, | 
September, blow soft, till the | 


too dry! Just. dry enough so 
that we can have our way 
about it. . At the same time, 
some neighbor may want the 
weather just a little bit dif- 


better quit. finding fault and 
leave the weather making to 
One who knows all about 
such things. 


Keeping in Touch 


By WALT MASON 


The Farm Journal keeps us all in 


touch with everything that’s 
worth the while; in farm af- 
fairs there isn’t much it 
misses, one can‘ bet his tile. 
For it has readers every- 
where, wherever vegetation 
grows, and each of them re- 
gards it fair to tell the others 
whatheknows. Some farmer 
in a state remote has reareda 
pumpkin fair to see; another’s 
learned to cure a shote of 
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from Cape Cod to the Missis- 
sippi, and beyond. There was none to 
vaunt them nor to sing their praises, and 
their lot was cruel ; but from their loins 
sprang a masterful race which in the 
fulness of time was ordained of God to 
heat back the Huns and save the civili- 
zation of the world. I have heard some- 
where a story concerning one of these 
pioneer women who boasted that many 
times she left the milking yard with a 
future senator tied on her shoulders, 
while the future governors of two 
states tugged at her skirts. I love to 
recall these things when I hear the 
pessimist wailing about the degeneracy 
of the times ; and the slaughter overseas 
of thousands of our best young men, de- 
plorable as it is, proves that the virility 
of the American Nation is in nowise im- 
paired. Theunconquerable spirit of our 
countrymen is well illustrated in the 
story of the. negro soldier who, when 


The Observatory 


Are you doing all you can to help win 
the war? 


"Hoover is not a baker, but he is a good 
mixer all the same. 


A tractor to be an attractor should be 
entirely tractable. 


‘Please drop a line and say how you 
like the new Farm Journal cover. 


If you leave the grain in the mow, rats 
and mice will thresh it for you, and they 
will take a heavy toll, too. 


The Germans have an old saying that 
the best soldiers come from the plow. 
Farm Journal hopes they still think so. 


Breathe on the new ax you are plan- 
ning to buy. If the mist fades away 
from the steel slowly, it is a good blade. 


mumps or croup or house- 
maid’s knee. Of course he knows it would 
be wrong to keep his knowledge from the 
bunch, and so he sends his news along, 
and we all profit from his hunch. Farm 
Journal is the clearing-house ef informa- 
tign that we need; it tells us how to 
kill a mouse, or choose the best alfalfa 
seed ; it tells us how to prune our trees, 
and how to clip the old gray mare, and 
how to brand our bumblebees so we may 
know them anywhere. The housewife 
reads it while she churns, the hired man 
while he rests his team, and every page 
the reader turns, has no skim-milk but 
lots of cream. “ Grandfather reads it 
while he sits beneath his fig tree and his 
vine ; the baby throws a string of fits, 
because it can not read a line. And all 
who read it feel they’re friends with 
other readers, everywhere, with com- 
mon purposes and ends—a Heppy Fam- 
ily, for fair! 
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How 


MONTRARY to popular belief, the 
Food /Administration’s authorit 
over prices is extremely limited, 

and activities in this field have been 
chiefly the result of voluntary agree- 
ments arrived at by mutual consent of 
those concerned. Any kind of price regu- 
lation is looked upon as an evil, but is 
much less an evil, the Food Administra- 
tion believes, than letting the market 
alone when, because of an over-demand 
or other abnormal circumstance, the law 
of supply and demand ceases to operate. 

For instance, last fall it is probable 

that without food control the demand 
for our short wheat crop would have bid 
up the market, taken all American wheat 
and flour, and left this Country entirely 
without flour early last spring. Consum- 
ers would have paid famine prices for 
flour, producers would not have bene- 
fited, judging from the previous year’s 
experience, and the Nation would have 
been unable to supply the Allies or the 
growing army in France. 


$6,000,000 Saved Farmers 


The Food Administration has assisted 
farmers by securing binder twine on 
better terms than would probably have 
been possible in view of the world-wide 
demand for fiber. Binder twine for the 
harvest of 1919 will cost American farm- 
ers about three cents per pound less 
than they paid this year. The estimated 
total of savings is $6,000,000. Since its 
early investigation of binder twine, the 
Food Administration has contended that 
the Comision Reguladora, the Yucatan 
monopoly controlling sisal, must sell its 
sisal at more reasonable prices if it ex- 
pects to retain this Country as a large 
customer. The 1919 price follows an 
arrangement with the Comision Regula- 
dora whereby it has contracted to sell 
500,000 bales of sisal to twine mills of 
this Country. 


. Dairy Profits Helped 


In such matters as prices of milk in 
large cities, and in ascertaining fair 
charges for threshing grain, the Food 
Administration has assisted -in estab- 
lishing committees which act as impar- 
tial tribunals for hearing all sides. 

Farmers are represented at Food Ad- 
ministration headquarters in Washing- 
ton by a special representative of live- 
stock producers; also by an Agricultural 
Advisory Committee of twenty - four 
farmers selected from all parts of the 
Country. This committee meets from 
time to time to confer with Mr. Hoover 
and his staff. 

The Food Administration has not at- 
tempted to bring about changes in 
American agriculture, other than to in- 
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“Mr. Hoover,” we said, “won’t you 
tell American farmers what you have 
really done to help them? Many of 
them are undecided whether you are 
helping or hindering agriculture, and 
a plain statement from you would do 
a lot of good at this time.” 

The article on this page is the result 
of our question, and has been pre- 
pared by the U. S. Food Administra- 
tion especially for The Farm Journal 


sure the most direct and economical 
moyement of products from farm to con- 
sumer, and to keep producers fully in- 
formed of national and world-wide food 
conditions in order that they may most 
wisely plan their farm operations, 


Dealers Can’t Gouge Farmers Now 


. It is no longer possible, without penalty, 


for a wholesale dealer to reject a con- 
signment of perishable products merely 
because the market has declined or for 
other unjustifiable causes that result in 
waste. or is the practise of resales 
within the trade permitted when it re- 
sults in excessive profits and prices. 
This practise was one of the principal 
causes for high prices of wheat mill feed 
early last winter, before control took 
effect. In one conspicuous instance a 
lot of several hundred. tons of feed 
changed ownership seven times, and 
altogether seven profits were taken ! 
In peace times such resales within the 
trade were frequent — especially on a 
rising market. It is believed that prices 
of bran last winter might have risen, in 
the absence of control, to $70 or more 


Hoover Helps Farmers 


er ton, and other feeds in “a, aban 
ow only one reasonable wholesale profit 
and one retail profit are permit 


Compulsory Rationing Knocked Out 


The response by American farmers to 
our call for increased food production, 
makes the necessity for any general plan 
of compulsory rationing, such as pre- 
vails abroad, extremely improbable. 

There are important economical rea- 
sons also in favor of voluntary effort as 
against compulsory rationing. To ration 
staple foods in the United States on a 
basis similar to that in Great Britain, 
would cost close to $45,000,000 a year 
for the printing of ration ecards and for 
necessary regulations and enforcement! 
Compared with such figures the cost 
of food administration conducted chiefly 
on a voluntary basis, is small. The ex- 

nse for the first year was only about 
2,000,000, or less than two cents apiece 
for every American. 

Such is briefly the plan upon which 
the American food program has been 
conducted and is now going forward. 
Suggestions and information from indi- 
vidual farmers as well as from organi- 
zations are welcome at all times. 


[Eprror’s NoTE: The Food Administra- 
tion is so modest that in the foregoing 
article nothing is said about the plan 
to make every hundred pounds of fin- 
ished hog bring thirteen times the aver- 
age price per bushel of the corn fed to 
the hogs, nor about.the plan to keep hogs 
from going below $15.50. When re- 
minded of the omission, the Food Ad- 
ministration sent this answer: ‘* The 
thirteen-to-one ratio applies only to 
hogs farrowed during the spring of 1918, 
and such hogs will not reach the market 
to any extent until fall. The only part 
of this plan which has been tested is the 
minimum of $15.50 per hundredweight 
for packers’ droves on the Chicago mar- 
ket. This price has been maintained, 
with the exception, to our knowledge, 
of only one instance, after which the 
break in the market was repaired.”’ 
Also, nothing is said in the foregoing 
article regarding the enlarged market 
for all cereals brought about by Herbert 
Hoover’s “‘ substitutes for wheat’’ rules. 
Some folks may have felt sore when they 


‘had to buy and eat corn, oats, barley, 


e, rice, etc., in order to get wheat 
our, but—many producers benefited by 
the boost in prices that resulted. And, 
too, these farmer-producers will con- 
tinue to benefit in years to come, because 
thousands of consumers have learned 
that wheat isn’t the only cereal worth 
eating. An enlarged market means 
profitable future prices for these here- 
tofore little-eaten cereals. ] 


After the War—Then What? 


this time what will be the ‘‘ after- 

effects on business in general and 
on the farmers in particular,’’ will be 
sure to have other guesses later, but a 
guess is not needed on one thing,— 
it is a surety that our national debt 
will be of enormous proportions, say 
$50,000,000,000. It is impossible to say 
what this may mean to our business 
prosperity and future happiness. 

As to business ‘‘in general,’’ all the 
world will be busy for several years in 
paying its debts, restoring that which 
the war has destroyed, and farmers will 
largely participate in the work. High 

rices of farm products will continue 
ong after the close of the war. A hun- 


aN person who undertakes to say at 


ery world will have to be fed, and it 
will take several years to do it. 

Owing to the enormous expansion of 
money in circulation, and yet to be in 
circulation, I can not see any sudden 
fallin prices of commodities, of wages, 
nor of farm products. The fal! will prob- 
ably be gradual, extending over several 

ears as it did after the Civil War. 

e war conditions that now exist in 
business will continue in a modified form 
for several years. ‘ 

There will be much immigration, espe- 
cially from the Slav countries; but to 
restore Europe there will be an immense 
demand for labor over there, and that 
will, and ought to, keep most eople 
busy, although the conditions of life will 


be harder than they have ever been be- 
fore on account of taxes and poventy. 
After the war, the feminine element 
will enter into adjustments, and no one 
can tell what influence this will have on 
the future of the world. I believe it 
has always been needed and the world 
has suffered for lack of it; that crimes 
will be less rampant and their dire 
consequences will be greatly eliminated 
from society. It will be a different 
world after the women have had time 
to clean house. The war will have 
brought this about; and other vast bene- 
fits will accrue from the present debacle. 
For one thing, John Barleycorn wiil 
probably receive his quietus, be lying on 
[Continued on page 47] 
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6 THE FARM JOURNAL 


THE EDITOR’S 
VIEW=POINTS 


A Slander on Farmers 


Fat one: ago in a big city daily newspaper we noticed this 
editorial item ; 

** Potatoes are rising in price despite the earnest efforts 
of the Food Administration to keep them cheap while a drive 


to eat potatoes is on. The trouble, I believe, lies with the 


farmer who has held up the city man. The Government 
seems to be able to curb the greed of nearly every one except 
the honest and horny-handed son of the soil.’’ 

This makes us mad clear down under the collar, and we 
feel moved to say a few things on its unfairness and the evil 
that is being done by the city press when it appeals to the 
ignorance and prejudice of the city consumers who know 
nothing about the high cost of production on the farm. 

Last winter ’many producers in Wisconsin received for 
potatoes an average of about sixty cents a bushel for the 
best grade. During that time potatoes were retailed in New 
York, Washington—and even in Madison, Wis., only about 
forty or fifty miles away from potato districts—for $2 a 
bushel. Letters from men like James McBride, State Market 
Director of Michigan, and C. P. Norgord, Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Wisconsin, state that the average cost of pro- 
duction last year ranged from eighty cents to one dollar! 
Who gouged the public? It was surely not the farmer, for in 
many instances he lost money on his 1917 potatoes. 

Brethren of the city press, we wish right here and now 
to point out the harmful effects of such snap-shot editorial 
items, which only help to widen the breach between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, and which if persisted in will ultimately 
starve the world by driving producers away from the farm. 
If you want to eat, stop knocking farmers and, instead, help 
them to get a living share of the profits that now too often 
goes to food profiteers. 


Mary and Great Team! 


“JOHN, what are you doing to help win the war ?’’ asked a 
farm wife one evening recently. 

“*Raising corn and buying Liberty Bonds—er—I guess 
that’s about all.’’ 

**But I hear they do not want corn over there. Why 
can’t you sow a ten-acre field to winter wheat this month and 
call it your Liberty Wheat Field ?’’ 

** All right, Mary, I’ll doit.’’ And he did. 

There will be thousands of similar Liberty Fields started 
this fall wheréver winter wheat will grow. Mary sews 
bandages and John sows wheat ! 


Jumping on the Poolroom Rattlesnake 


& the July Farm Journal we likened a poolroom to a rattle- 
snake, and now we are delighted to hear that in Ashville, 
N. Y., they no longer have a poolroom. They put it out of 
business by giving the young fellows something good to think 
about. The Men’s Club there held meetings every two 
weeks, inviting leading men of the county to appear and dis- 
cuss live topics. Then followed a social time, with refresh- 
ments and wholesome games. Shortly after that, the poolroom 
gave up the ghost and closed its doors. 

Not once was a word said about pool—it would have ad- 
vertised the menace and helped it to succeed. The Men’s 
Club just gave the young fellows, and the older ones, too, 
something better that they were glad to accept. 

The deputy internal revenue collector, upon his visit of 
inspection to the community, was amazed to learn that it had 
no poolroom. He said it was the only place he had seen that 
was without a poolroom with its loafers and cigarette suckers. 

Pool and cigarettes! Here’s a combination that saps 
more energy and honor out of our young men than any two 
other things today—they are the highway leading to booze 
and crime. Do not attempt to put them out with a club; 


give the boys something better, and before you know it, be- 
hold, the evils will be gone. Only one place in Ashville now 
sells cigarettes. Since the poolroom closed its doors few 
smoke the casket-nails. 


Letters to Our Soldier Boys 


HAT is the matter with the overseas post-office service ? 

Complaints are coming in that there is great delay in our 
boys receiving their mail from home. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that many Christmas letters and boxes, mailed 
in ample time and in strict accordance with official instruc- 
tions, were not received until ’way on in the spring. A Farm 
Journal boy did not get his until April 12. 

One of Our Folks up in New England tells us that out of 
fifty letters sent to his soldier son in France, mailed since 
March 1, but two have been received, and some of these let- 
ters contained funds. Letters from abroad come through 
much better. 

The absence of word from home can not but have a de- 
pressing effect on the spirits and feelings of our soldiers. 
Every reader who knows of cases of grievous delay is urged 
to write to the Post-Office Department at Washington, giving 
the facts as briefly as possible, with an emphatic request that 
some bétter, quicker system be devised for getting ape 
through. Catherine Parsons’s little poem, ‘“The Mail,’’ 
page 24 of the August issue, will strike a responsive note in 
many a soldier’s heart; and, Mr. Postmaster General, do not 
forget that homesickness is almost as bad for an army as 
trench fever. 


Booze or Coal—Which ? 


LD King Barleycorn has had four jabs in the stomach 
lately, and he’s now laid up in bed feeling rather wabUly 


“and sore. He’s getting so nervous that he trembles every 


time the phone rings, for fear the world has at last got his 
number. 

Jab No. 1. A hose-ary amendment is before the United 
States Senate, and Barleycorn fears it may pass. 

Jab No. 2. Fuel Administrator Garfield announces that 
‘* all coal will be denied to breweries after the materials now 
in the process of manufacture or on hand have been used up.”’ 
This action will end the brewery business in a very few 
months if the coal shortage continues. 

Jab No. 3. The United States Food Administration takes 
steps to prevent a considerable portion of the 1918 barley crop 
from being converted into malt for beer. 

Jab No. 4. The National Coal Association, representing 
bituminous coal operators with an annual production of 400,- 
000,000 tons, demands ‘‘immediate nation-wide prohibition 
to avert a coal shortage.’ The public, it says, ‘‘can not 
have both booze and sufficient coal this winter, nor can the 
Country keep booze in the mining sections now and have 
enough coal later on, for the liquor traffic is curtailing coal 
production.”’ 

Of course it curtails production! No man can go on a 
pay-day toot and do any decent work for a day or two after. 


War Medals for Farmers 


NDIANA farmers who produced exceptional yields of corn 

this year will be given war medals by the state. The aver- 
age corn production of Indiana is forty bushels per acre. 
Farmers producing 100 bushels per acre this year will be 
awarded a gold medal ; those producing eighty-five bushels, a 
silver medal; and those producing seventy-five bushels, a 
bronze medal. The yield must be maintained on a tract of 
at least five acres. 

The medals will be paid for by the state, and the awards 
determined by representatives of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State Agricultural College. 
Forty - five counties of Indiana organized for the contest. 
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Topics in Season 


The summer heat and glare is past 
And twilight calm descends, 

And with the sweetness in the air 
A hint of cool night blends. 


The labor of the day is done 
And rest and peace await 
This hour when we, dear Mae and I, 
Sit down before the grate. 
(F every armful of corn you 
shock a ‘‘chug’’ down into the 
earth. Then the shocks will not 


blow down so easily ‘when the first 
breeze comes along. 


As soon as the kernels have fairly 
hardened it will do to cut corn 


fifteen inches high. Plow the land fairly 
deep, turning under all the garlic tops. 
A plow with a jointer attached to the 
beam will aid in thoroughly turning them 
under. The following spring a culti- 
vated crop should be sown—corn, pref- 
erably, planted in check-rows. The aim 
should be to kill the new tops appearing, 
using a cultivator of the sweep type. 
Fall plow again, and seed to another 
cultivated crop the following spring. 
Two years of this treatment is sure 
death to wild garlic. Little expense is 
attached to this method of ridding the 
farm of this troublesome pest. 


7 


agents have absolutely no authority to 
make such statements. 


No matter what anybody may think 
about the title to a piece of land you are 
planning to buy, have a search made in 
the records of the County Recorder’s 
office and an abstract of title made, 
bringing the matter down to date. May 
save you some trouble and your chil- 
dren more. 


Harvesting Beans 


REAT care must be exercised with 
navy beans in harvesting, because 

of their tendency to discolor. Navies 
should be allowed to get fairly ripe. 
This can be determined when the seed 
is plump and hard ; the pods will usually 
be yellow but not yet dry and brittle. 
At this stage the vimes should be 


for grain and fodder. 

Dig potatoes on a dry day. 

Once more with the harrow 
over the wheat ground, please! 

Corn shrinks about twenty per 
cent from husking till grinding 
time the following season. 

The potato-digger looks good 
to the Editor this year—help is 
scarce and potatoes are plentiful. 

Five minutes at the grindstone 
sharpening the corn knives will 
save a week’s lameness of the 
wrists. 


When one-quarter of the ker- 
nels of buckwheat are fairly well 
hardened, get out the harvesting 
tools. The rest will ripen, and 
the crop will thus be out of the 
way of frost. 


A man drove into Boulder one 
day and hitched his team to a 
telegraph post. ‘‘Here!’’ ex- 
claimed a burly policeman, “‘ you 
can't hitch . there.’’ “Can’t 
hitch !’’ shouted the irate driver. 
‘Then, why have you a sign up, 
saying: ‘Fine for hitching’? ”’ 


Se 


cut and piled in small shocks to 
cure or dry out. Shock them up 
around stakes well driven into 
the ground, with a flat stone, a 
piece of board, or some straw at 
the bottom. Beans that touch 
the earth will turn black and rot. 

When harvested as directed, 
the beans will ripen up and cure 
properly in the shock. When 
cured they may be threshed or 
stacked. The risk with pintos in 
this practise is not so great as 
with navies, but there is always 
some risk when the beans are 
allowed to stay in the field. With 
beans at a high price, it is usually 
profitable to stack, except in 
those cases when the thresher 
may be obtained as soon as the 
beans are mature. 


Machine Corn-Cutting 


NE man with a corn knife by 
working hard can cut and 
shock an average of one and one- 
half acres aday. Two men with 
a platform harvester can harvest 
four or five acres in the same 


Binder twine makes a good tie 
for the shocks of corn. Drive a 
nail in the front end of the corn- 
horse, hang a pail on it and put 
a small bundle of twine in the 


Light the lamp in the farm lighthouse—the silo! 
Silage brightens up the dark places in farming. 
Cut the corn when kernels are well dented and 
beginning to harden, and pack tightly in the silo 


time ; and three men with a corn- 
binder in a ten-hour day can cut 
and shock from seven to nine 
acres. This year when farm help 
is so scarce there is urgent need 


pail, with the free end out where 
it can easily be reached. Cut off lengths 
as needed. 


The United States Employment Ser- 
vice urges all who need harvest hands 
to apply to their postmasters and rural 
carriers. 


Corn that is affected with smut is best 
disposed of by throwing it into a crate 
and then burning the contents. It seems 
most handy usually to tess smut down 
on the ground and let it go. That is a 
poor way of getting rid of it. Takes 
fire to kill the disease spores. 


When I drag or harrow ground I find 
that it is foolish to start at the end when 
following a plowed land. Start about 
three rods from the end, drive around 
to the right or left as you have plowed, 
and when you come to the end you have 
not harrowed the same place over and 
over again every round. Saves walking. 

V. 


Wild garlic ripens in June or July. To 
kill it, work must start in the fall. The 
object is to destroy the soft-shelled bulbs 
before they advance to maturity ; this 
is when the plants stand from twelve to 


(Gentle and affectionate— 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.) 


Information comes to us that a set 
of agents has been terrorizing farm 
women into ordering enlarged pictures. 
These men insist upon coming into the 
house, and even if the housewife be 
outside they insist on her going to the 
house. They then sing their song and 
ask that she draw one of three slips of 
paper which gives her a certain credit 
on an enlarged picture. If she refuses 
to do so they usually inform her they 
are government men, or, her name will 
be reported, or she will be dealt with by 
federal officers, or some such lie. They 
usually insist that she sign her hushand’s 
name when she orders. 


Another scheme being worked is 
the sale of a medical book which, the 
agents say, is sold by order of the Gov- 
ernment and every family must have a 
book. Investigation has shown that 


while the company may be all right, the 


for the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery wherever possible. Cutting corn 
by hand is a hard, disagreeable task, and 
the time when it should be done is limited 
to a few days if the full feeding value 
of the corn is to be retained. 

Fall plowing, seeding for winter wheat 
and digging potatoes must be done on 
many farms at about the same time. In 
such cases, the timeliness and ease of 
accomplishing the work are determining 
factors in deciding the advisability of 
using corn-cutting machinery. Thecarn- 
binder does the best work when ail the 
corn is standing upright. Usually most 
satisfactory results are obtained with 
a three-horse team, and sometimes feur 
horses are necessary when the corn is 
heavy or the ground hilly. In ordinary 
yields, one man operating the binder 
will keep two men busy gathering the 
bundles and shocking them. These three 
men cutting and shocking by hand would 
searcely cover more than four acres in 
a day and it would be necessary to work 
much harder than when the corn-binder 
is used, thus the machine requiring less 
laborious work takes from one-half te 
two-thirds as long tocut a given acreage. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL’ 


Turing Farm Left-Overs and Spare Time Into 
“A Good Living and 10%” 


Thte article is sure to make you ask yourself 
five questions: 

1. How can I utilize as a profitable by- 
product something Iam now throwing away ? 
&. Can I not arrange my farming.so that Pil 
have a more even distribution of work all 
through the year? 38. Is there not some part 
of my farm where I can grow a double crop ? 
4. What additional machinery can I use to 
eave hand labor? 5. Can I not increase my 
profits by better packing, labeling and market- 
tng methods ? 


T the foot of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains, in Augusta county, Va., the 
Editor found a 400-acre apple 

orchard reclining on the side 
of a baby mountain, some- 


catch crops, but at present the younger 
trees do not seem to mind it and we but 
improve the soil, killing two profits with 
one piece of land.”’ 

‘* How do you pack your apples ?”’ 

‘*We use a machine grader. All the 
‘Extra Firsts’ are wrapped in “~ 
and boxed in the western style. The 
‘Firsts’. are packed in barrels in the 
usual eastern way. ‘Seconds,’ ‘culls’ 
and ‘drops’ are canned.’’ 

‘‘Let’s hear about this canning propo- 
sition—how. do- you work it and who 
does the work ?”’ 

‘*Most of it is done by girls and 
women. First, all the apples are washed 


In these days it.is often difficult to get 
them when needed. Besides, wé save 
some money on the operation, and that 
is another step in the.‘‘ Good Living and 
10% ’’ proposition. Factories, mills and 
modern businesses have found it neces- 
sary to utilize by-products and the em- 
ployees’ spare. time, and to market 
products in an up-to-date way. There- 
fore the modern farmer must use the 
same methods if. he is to succeed and 
stay in business. The trouble with this 
Country is that farming has only re- 
cently been regarded as a real! business. 
But thinking men are waking up and 
deciding that agriculture can not sur- 

vive, nor nations be fed, unless 


what as you might recline on a 
steep roof—if you had the nerve 
and could dig your toes in. 

While this orchard is up in ; 
the air in one sense, it is right 
down to business in another. 
You’ ve all heard of the packers 
who bragged that they utilized 
all of the hog but the squeal ? 
Well, here’s a farm that uses 
all of the fruit but the peel— 
and then goes the packers one 
better by finding a way to 
utilize even that! 

Rose Cliff Fruit Farm— 
that’s what it is called—is 
owned by James Craig and 
L. Mehler, two progressive 
men who keep going up be- 
cause they have to or fall off 
the roof. Anyhow, they are 
not the kind of folks to sit still 
and expect a profit to drop on 
them from the sky. hey 
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the farmer is insured a living 
profit, not only during war 
time but afterward. It isn’t 
a question of favoring indi- 
viduals, nor of cutting a melon 
for farmers exclusively—it is 
a much larger question than 
that, and involves the pros- 
perity of the Nation itself. 
Farming must be profitable, 
or soon there will be no farms, 
no food, no factories, no cities, 
no armies, no ple. Weare 
going to win this war as much 
with food as with force. In 
fact, food is first in importance, 
because from it comes force.’’ 

‘*What do you do if frost 
_comes along. when the trees 
are in blossom ?’’ You can not 
run steam-pipes through the 
orchards and cover the trees 
with muslin, as you do the 
tomatoes.’’ 

‘*No, we-ean not do that, 


figured that if they did not 
make ‘‘A Good Living and 
10%’’ or more, they could not 
afford to stay in business and continue 
to feed the Nation on apples; so they 
hustled the profits. 

How did they do it? By wise man- 

ement, labor-saving machinery, sensi- 
ble selling methods, and the utilization 
of by-products. 

“How many trees have you?’’ we 
asked, tilting up our head so we could 
get a fair look at the roof-side orchard. 

“Two thousand Lowry, 1,800 York 
Imperial, 1,400 Winesap, 1,000 Rome 
Beauty, 600 Delicious, 100 Ben Davis 
and 1,200 Stayman—a total of about 
8,000 trees, many of which are only 
four or five years old.’’ 

*“*Do bs raise anything between the 
trees while they are young ?’’ 

**Indeed we do! In the young orch- 
ards we plant tomatoes. The thorough 
cultivation given these plants helps the 
trees, too. We raise our own tomato 
plants in outdoor hotbeds heated by two 
steam-pipes running through each bed, 
and covered with muslin, raised tent- 
like in the center with sticks. The 
ateam comes from the same boiler that 
is used in our canning plant. Of course 
the muslin is taken off during mild 
weather, and is used only when needed. 
The tomatoes are canned in our own 
cannery and sold under our own brand 
mame to wholesale grocery firms.’’ 

“How many horses do you keep, and 
bow about tractors ?’’ 

“* We keep five teams, one auto truck, 
two autos, and one tractor—the latter 
being used on the more level parts of 
the farm. Most of the feed for the 
teams we raise in the young orchards— 
corn, cow-pea hay, etc. Later on, when 
the trees are larger, we shall of course 
have to omit most of these orchard 


Which road shall I take ? 


in running water in a special washing- 
machine made for the purpose; then 
they are carried on conveyers—a sort of 
moving-platform arrangement—to the 
peeling and coring, across, of which 
we have seven. These machines peel 
and core in one operation, and are great 
labor-savers. Then the apples go to the 
cutting table where they are cut by hand 
in quarters, taking out ajl bad places. 
Another conveyer takes the cut apples 
to the filling table, where they go into 
cans in regulation can fashion. All our 
cans, whether tomatoes or apples, get a 
label with the brand name we have 
adopted. We are not afraid to put our 
name on our products, and we stand back 
of everything we send out—as you do 
with your Fair Play notice in The Farm 
Journal,”’ 

‘“*The apple peelings and cores are 
wasted, then ?’’ 

‘Not on your life! They used to be, 
but we got to thinking about the packers 
who utilized all of the hog except the 
squeal, and we concluded that our peels 
ought to be saved. So we found a way 
to use the cores and peelings in making 
vinegar, and thus we added another 
branded product to our output, and 
jacked our profits up another notch. 
<= pomace is evaporated and used in 
making jelly. If there is anything 
wasted on this farm, I don’t know what 
itis.’”’ 

‘*How about boxes and barrels for 
packing ?’’ we asked. 

‘*We make them right here on the 
place, during stormy weather. Thus we 
utilize the spare time of our regular 
helpers and at the same time insure our- 
selves having an ample supply of boxes 
and barrels on hand when we want them. 


but we do the next best thing, 

which is to keep on hand 10,000 

oil smudge pots. Crude oil 

is burnt in these, and they are pretty 

ood frost insurance. Usually, however, 

light frosts do not affect our trees on the 

mountain side, for ordinary frosts settle 

in the low spots and the trees up on the 

highlands ordinarily escape. It is only 

when a regular freeze comes along that 
we have to use the oil pots.’ 

As we said good-bye and drove away, 
we carried with us the pleasing reflection 
that the ideas adopted by Rose Cliff 
Fruit Farm can with equal success be 
used on other kinds of farms, merel 
changing the details to suit the individ- 
ual case. All of us can by using a little 

mption learn to ‘‘ save the peel ’’ and 

evise means of effecting operating and 
spare-time economies that will help us 
make the old farm more profitable. 


Her $12,000 Gyape Crop 
and the Help Problem She Solved 


By GRACE McKINSTRY 


“LJ OW’S the grape crop coming on ?’’ 
is the usual salutation of late sum- 
mer in the grape belt of New York. 

Usually the: grape crop comes on 
pretty well. ‘‘How’s the grape crop 
coming off ?’’ might be a better ques- 
tion, for it is a problem to get pickers 
enough each year. 

The fall of 1917 was the worst ever. 
It was enough to have help twice as 
scarce and more than twice as costly as 
in pre-war times,—but in addition the 
coldest, meanest weather ever invented 
started in early and showed every sign 
of staying late. 

Mrs. Helen Freeman, of Lamberton, 

[Continued on page 19] 
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he there’s one thing that spoils 
a day’s hunting, it is a gun 
that shoots a patehy pattern. 


Patchy patterns lead to the mutilating 
of one bird, and the missing or crippling 
of the next, at a like distance. 


In taking wing-shots at ducks or upland 
birds, therefore, an even spread of the 
pellets is essential—not for one shot, or 
two shots, but for every shot. 


Try the Winchester Model 12 


Shooting its own ammunition the Win- 


chester Model 12° delivers an even, hard- 
hitting shot pattern at the range for which 
its muzzle is constricted. With any kind 
of skill at pointing, you are bound to get 
a good bag of unmutilated birds. 


The Winchester Model 12 is a light, 
superbly -balanced shotgun, of graceful 
design. Pointing it is as easy as pointing 
your arm. It is simple and sure in opera- 
tion, and it works smoothly in whatever 
position it is held. 


For those who prefer a hammer action 
gun, we have designed the Model 97. It is 
built on lines similar to the Model 12, but 


"Is your game 
getting away because of faulty pattern? 


What means’ 
Look for this mark on the barrel of a 


has hammer action. Asa fowling piece 
it is exceedingly effective. 


An axiom of gun making 


Men who know guns realize that the 
accuracy and durability of a gun depend 
primarily upon the barrel. To them the 
quality of the barrel measures the quality 
of the gun. With Winchester, the barrel 
is the gun. For years this has been an 
axiom of gun building in the Winchester 
shops. Through the most unremitting 
attention to boring, finishing and testing, 
Winchester has developed a single stand- 
ard of barrel quality which prevails in the 
highest and lowest priced Winchester 
models. 


_How the barrel is bored 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 12 
is bored to micrometer measurements for 
the pattern it is meant to make. The 
degree of choke exactly offsets the ten- 
dency of the shot tospread. Until its pat- 
tern proves up to the Winchester stand- 
ard, no gun can leave the factory. The 
nickel steel construction preserves the 
original accuracy forever. 


The Bennett Process, used exclusively 
by Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel 
a distinctive blue finish that, with proper 
care, will last a lifetime. 


MODEL 12. Hammerless Take-down 


6 lbs; in 20 gauge, weight about 6 
and new shooters of its 


pular with women 
slight recoil 


MODEL Shotgun 
about 7% lbs; in 

The ‘favorite with shooters who gone a slide forearm 
shotgun with a hammer 


is evenly distributed. biode get 
through, and no birds Po mutilated 


Winchester gun. It means that the gun 
has been subjected to the Winchester 
Definitive Proof test. It stamps the gun 
with Winchester’s guarantee of quality, 
which has 50 years of the best gun-making 
reputation behind it. 


Every gun that bears the name Win- 
chester, and that is marked with the 
Definitive Proof stamp, has been fired 
many times for smooth action and ac- 
curacy. It has also been fired with excess 
loads as a test of strength. At every 
stage of Winchester manufacture, machine 
production is supplementéd by human 
craftsmanship. Every Winchester gun is 
perfected by the test and adjustment process. 


It is this care in manufacturing that 
has produced, in the Model 12 and Model 
97, guns of unsurpassed game- getting 
qualities—guns which have won the name 
of ‘‘The Perfect Repeaters’’ among wild- 
fowl hunters. 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns and shells 


Write for the detailed specifications of the Model 12 and 
Model 97, and also for our new booklet on shells. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Dept. A-11 New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Better Work—Less Effort 


HEN you come in from the fields at night 
“dog tired” do you realize how much of 
your fatigue is due to ill-fitting uncomfortable cloth- 
ing—to suspenders that drag at your shoulders, 
trouser bands or belts that drag at your hips, 


- clothes that hamper and hinder you, making your 


work harder? 


What a difference when you wear Lee Union-Alis! 
Every hour of the day Lee Union-Alls help you do more and 
better work. Every muscle has healthful ease and freedom. 
The suit covers you from neck to feet ; dirt, chaff, or straw 
cannot reach the body. 


Farmers Need Sturdy Work Clothi 


Lee Union-Alls are built of the best material and to endure the 
hardest wear ; seams triple-stitched, strain points reinforced, button- 
holes whipstitched. They fit like a tailored suit. Not more a. 
sive either than old fashioned work clothing. Made in Khaki, blue 
denim, stifel stripe or hickory stripe. 


Insist on LEE UNION-ALLS. There's 


one Union-All—ithe LEE. Get the best, dont 
be deceived by substitutes or imitations. If 
your dealer does not supply you, tell us your 
chest measure and material desired and we 
will send you a suit direct. Write for booklet. 


All Good Dealers Sell Lee Union-Alis. 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Kans. Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. 


Lee Union-Alls 
for Children 


are made 
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Selective Service for Dairy Cows 


By LEW REED 


Such a cow as this should be put in a deferred class. She is part of an agricul- 
tural enterprise necessary to win the war. The average cow quits when she has 
produced four tubs, but this one produced almost her own weight in butter 


ing more than selective service 

for dairy cows. The boarder 
cows go in Class 1 A—no dependents ; 
every cow must work or go to the 
butcher. Several of our members said 
they could get along better without the 
mailman than without the cow tester. 
Guess that answers your question ?’’ 

That is the answer I received when I 
asked a Wisconsin cow tester the value 
of cow testing associations. He scarcely 
stopped his work. Evidently he was not 
a talkative man, or else he was too busy 
to talk tome. I had traveled a hundred 
miles in the day coach to get some fig- 
ures about testing, and it was plain that 
I must put this reserved fellow on the 
defensive if I was to succeed. 

‘*But your members can not measure 
the value of testing in dollars and cents, 
can they? Then how do they know it is 
worth while ?’’ I said. 

The effect of these questions was 
almost magical. The tester looked up 
from his records, put down his pencil and 
said quickly, and with fire in his voice : 
“They can tell in dollars and cents 


“ Cine testing associations are noth- 


whether it pays them. . I have reeords~ 


here that I have kept in seven states 
and every one shows that it pays to 
test. Here in this association testing 
has made an increase of 615 pounds of 
milk and 28.2 pounds of butterfat per 
cow in the last year, and it has made an 


increased profit of $59.35 a cow above. 


feed costs.’’ 

The tester was no longer on the de- 
fensive ; he had begun a strong counter- 
offensive. He told of the value of test- 
ing in nearly every community where he 


had been, proving each statement with 
figures. He told of one Wisconsin dairy- 


man who milked eleven cows and had a 
monthly cream check of $35. He joined 
a testing association and sold his poor 
cows, replacing each with a higher pro- 
ducer. Now his check is $100 a month. 

‘“‘Then there was. another man who 
had a prospective buyer out looking 


over his herd,’’ the tester said. ‘‘One 
little brown cow was priced at $50, and 
an offer of $75 was refused for a big red 
cow. Later, when the man had joined 
a testing association, he found that the 
little brown cow was bringing in a profit 
of $48 while the big red cow was earning 
only thirty-eight cents above her keep. 
Following the test, he raised the price 
of the little brown cow to $100 and hur- 
ried the other to the block. A Mayes 
county, Okla., dairyman paid $90 for a 
cow just because she gave a big pailful 
of milk. Later, testing showed that the 
$90 cow lacked $2.76 of paying for her 
feed.’’ 

Now I was on the defensive, and the 
tester began to throw in his reserves 
without number. He took some papers 
from the table and, after explaining that 
they were reports from Wisconsin test- 
ing associations for one month, began 
to read, taking only a single sentence 
from each report. 

‘*Two unprofitable cows sold,’’ came 
from the first report. ‘‘Found two 


separators not skimming clean,’’ came - 


from the second. ‘‘One member sold 


several boarder cows,’’ said the’ third. 


[Continued on page 15] 


Do We Need More Horses ? 


IM says that horse production has. 


been greatly reduced in the past two 
years. Buyers who are much in the 
country say there are not so many foals 
as usual this year, and not so many year- 
lings. Prices have been advancing 
steadily. War interfered with horse- 
breeding operations in France and Great 
Britian and drew heavily on their exist- 
ing supply. It is reported that in Great 
Britian heavy draft geldings, such as are. 
selling in the United States at $300 to 
$325, are bringing from $800 to $1,000 
each. Tractors are being used in haul- 
ing munitions and drawing artillery be- 
cause enough horses can not be secured 
for that work. There will be large ship- 


11 


ments of horses abroad after the war, 
which will take some of our heaviest and 
best animals. 

For that reason, it is essential to take 
good care of every colt. The most 
critical time is at weaning. Large num- 
bers of stunted colts get their first set- 
back when taken from the mares in the 
fall. Teach the colt to eat grain, if it 
has not already learned, and when once 
taken from the mare, do not let it re- 
turn. Letting it get back to the mare 
after starting to wean it may ruin the 
mare, and it will make the colt mean. 
Milk out the mare’s udder for a week or 
so, and if it becomes caked apply lard. 


Pasture Makes More Pork 


IGS which were farrowed early and 

are about six months old, may profit- 
ably be finished now. The early fall 
market has been the highest one for a 
number of years. 

Pigs fatten quickly and cheaply on 
pasture supplemented by a grain ration. 
An acre of pasture makes the grain pro- 
duce from 300 to 600 pounds more pork 
than grain fed in a dry lot. Alfalfa, 
clover and rape make good pastures on 
which pigs should run until fat, usually 
six weeks at least.. An acre of alfalfa 
furnishes pasture for fourteen or fifteen 
150-pound hogs during this short fatten- 
ing season, while clover will carry from 
three to four hogs less per acre. Rape 
affords pasture for a period of from four 
to six weeks for ten or twelve 150-pound 
hogs per acre. 

If pigs are hand-fed it pays to go slow 
the first week and gradually get them on 
full feed. After they are accustomed to 
the method of feeding they may be 
pushed along as rapidly as possible with- 
out much danger from loss of. appetite. 
Some protein supplement such as tank- 
age should be fed with the grain in the 
proportion of one part of tankage to ten 
or fifteen parts of grain. 

The self-feeding method is a very ef- 
ficient system of feeding during this 
period, and produces results equal to or 
better than those obtained by hand-feed- 
ing. Grain is used more economically 
and pigs attain a marketable weight in 
a shorter time and with a smaller amount 


of grain when self-feeders are used. 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
Weighing the feed enables the teste: 
—the draft official for dairy cows—to 
know in which class to put each cow 
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The cheapest 
water on earth 


4 Using the Eclipse Wood Windmill for 
} Pumping guarantees the cheapest water 
i supply possible. Wind. costs nothing. 
ft The Eclipse has been sold for 60 years—and 
milis erected 88 years ago are still pumping, 
with no repair expense. 
# Figure your Eclipse pumping cost on the basis 
of at least 38 years of service and 
supply will cost you $1.6 a 
year. Talk ECLIPSE Wind- 
mill economy with your 


dealer. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


onty$1.65a year : 


Chicago, Illinois Manufacturers 
ee 


Buys the New Butterfly 

Junior No. 234. Light run- 

ning, easy cleaning, close 

skimming, durable. Guaran- 
teed a lifetime against 

ects in material and workmanship. 

— — in four larger sizes up to No, 8 

shown here. 

Farns ite own 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL frore by saves Snewinuse 
ip cream. Postai brings Free catalog- folder and ‘‘direct-from- 
factory’’ offer. Buy from the manufacturer and save money. 


2102 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO 


SAVE MONEY ON 
SEPARATORS 


Buy direct from my fac- 
tories, where build the 
closest skimming, easiest 
cleaned, modern designed 
separators, from highest 
quality materials, and sell 
to you at lowest manufac- 
turers’ prices — less than 
wholesale. Right now I quote 
- SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 
Nearly 100,000 Galloway Sani Se 
giving satisfaction everywhere. Four prac- 
tical sizes. Also build engines and spreaders. 
300,000 satisfied customers — some in 
vicinity. Close shipping points save relent. 
My free catalog honestly describes 
Way goods. Get it before buying. 
Wm. Ga 


Moway CO. weterive, tows 


SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. Do it now. 
i can save you money. Sa/isfaction Guaranteed. 


©. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EAS..| A White Collie Solves the Help 


Problem Many owners of White Collies 

‘ have written that they are as 

helpful as a man. Men are scarce—a 

White Collie may fill the gap. Our ey will 
e 


clima ause 

| rugged, healthy and well bred—all pedigree 
tock. is ork d @ profit 


§| Island White Collie Kennels, Dept. FJ, Oshkosh, Wis. 


$25 Holsteins $25 


Five weeks old—15-16 pure—$25 crated. 
Two months old, $40. 

Registered Bulls two months old, $70. 
High-grade two-year springers, $125. 
Cows crated $150. Write us for Car lots. 
Buy the best it pays in the end. 


Dr. J. A. Roberts Stock Farms, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


More profitable than poultry. Big de 
‘thousands needed. Experience unnecessary 
od for our money-making proposition and 
free ilustrated book, ex ns all. 
LABORATORY SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. N. 2641 Ridge Ave., 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN CALVES 


W. C. KENYON & SONS, Gox 57, Elgin, Ill. 
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From 16 Sheep to 6,000 


By W. W. LATTA 


feed alfalfa hay with the 


corn, and some oilmeal. 

The wool item is a very 
important part of the 
business, so I like to get 
the heavy wooled lambs 
for shearing. In the 


nine pounds of wool 


epring they will often 
clip 


apiece. In the spring 
of 1917 I clipped 2,200 
head that averaged nine 
pounds a head. 
As a patriotic duty in 
* the present world crisis, 
we must produce,more 
wool and mutton. The 
sheep industry has every 
claim on this Nation. Our 
1917 consumption of wool 
was 700,000,000 pounds 
and our Country produced 
only 285,000,000 pounds. 


20% on Sheep 


Returns from sheep are 
quick and profitable. It 


Here is wool for the soldiers! Two years’ago Mr. Latta, 

of Logan, Ia., sold the clip from his flock of 4,000 

sheep for $13,700, which was at that time the largest 
sale of wool of a single season’s clipping in the state 


with sixteen sheep, fifteen or six- 

teen years ago, I have increased my 
flock every year until now I have 6,000 
head on the farm. 

During the summer months I pasture 
my sheep on 115 acres of alfalfa that I 
never cut for hay. In the fall, along in 
late September or early October, I get 
lambs that weigh about sixty or sixty- 
five pounds and turn them into the corn- 
field to husk the corn, when it is well 
matured. Last fall I bought 5,000 lambs 
in one bunch. They do not need any hay 
while in the cornfield, but they must 
have plenty of water and salt. I use 
rock salt and feed it on the ground. 
When they are fed in the lot I use coarse 
granulated salt in a self-feeder. 

When lambs are turned into the corn- 
field, they will begin eating the leaves 
and blades before they touch the corn. 
Especially is this true of younger lambs, 
although sometimes the older sheep will 
begin on the corn first. I never like to 
leave them in too long, to try to clean it 
up too close, as they will not fatten fast 
enough. I finish harvesting the field 
with hogs. I donot like to have them 
‘run together, as the hogs knock the corn 
down too badly and sheep do not like to 
get the corn out of the dirt. Lambs 
weighing from sixty to sixty-five pounds 
will put on from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds in ninety days, fed in the field in 
this way. I have sometimes bought my 
neighbors’ cornfields and sheeped the 
corn down after my own fields were 
cleaned up. 

When I have the heavy-fleeced lambs, 
they are clipped as soon as possible after 
shipping them in. Even in cold, stormy 
weather they can be safely clipped if 
there is a shed for them for a few days. 
I find that as a rule they will do better 
after being clipped. 

When the cornfields are cleaned up, I 
feed entirely in dry lots in bunks two 
feet wide and fourteen feet long. The 
sides are made of ten-inch boards around 
the bottom, then a nine-inch space, then 
a six-inch board above. This arrange- 
ment will allow the lambs to get their 
heads in without getting into the bunks. 
Shelled corn is better than ear corn be- 
cause there are no cobs to clean out. I 


ith sat in the sheep business 


is not necessary to keep 
a ewe lamb a year before 
it returns a profit. A 
lamb weighing seventy- 
five pounds and costing 
twenty cents a pound, 
will clip five pounds of wool next spring. 
At seventy cents a pound the wool would 
be worth $3.50, or twenty per cent of 
the original investment. At the end of 
that time the owner will have a ewe 
worth more for breeding purposes than 
the average ewe that he could go out 
and buy. It is true this ewe lamb con- 
sumes a certain amount of feed which 
possibly should be charged against her, 
but since there is pasture and forage 
going to waste on every farm each year, 
it is hardly necessary to exact a heavy 

any people find it possible to keep 
one sheep for each bend of cattle their 
pastures will carry, at no additional ex- 
pense. If they could all be convinced 
of the actual need for a greatly increased 
supply of wool next year, many of them 
might adopt such a practise very much 
to their own profit and to the assistance 
of the Government. When sheep are 
properly handled they are mortgage 
ifters and bring thrift. 


Sheep Thrive in Cornfields 


There is no place where lambs will thrive 
better, do more good and so little dam- 
age, than in standing corn just after the 
roasting ear stage. Many middle-west 
sheep breeders have found that enough 
corn blades go to waste and enough 
weeds to seed in their cornfields, to grow 
millions of pounds of mutton. By turn- 
ing their lambs into the corn in Septem- 
ber, they turn this waste into meat and 
mutton. 

The advantages of pasturing lambs in 
the cornfield are many. Only a small 
part of the feeding value of fodder is 
recovered when the stalks are pastured 
after the corn is gathered. Besides, 
weeds are eaten or stripped of seed, and 
weed seed picked by sheep never grow. 
This early fall cleaning ef weeds and 
lower blades. from:the.corn-stalks makes 
the final harvest easier; no matter how 
the crop is harvested. - ~ 

Lambs will not bother the ears on 
standing corn so Jong as corn blades and 
weeds are abundant, They will strip 
the stalks ciean of the lower blades that 
ripen first. W. G. 
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Balanced Rations of Advice 
The boarder, the leaner, the slacker, 
And other guest cows of that ilk, 
Should be hurried away to the butcher— 
They take all the profit from milk. 


Have you won a ribbon at the county fair? 


The leading dairy event of the Middle West 
this month is the Dairy Cattle Congress which 
pe as Waterloo, Ia., September 30 and ends 

ré6. 


Holland wants 5,000 Holsteins from the 
United States to build up her herds. This is 
only a forecast of a much larger demand from 
all Europe after the war has ended. Breed to 
meet that demand! 


When lambs are weaned keep them on 


the old pastures for a few days and remove 
the ewes to pastures as far away as possible. 
When accustomed to being by themselves, the 
lambs shvuld be put on good fresh feed. 


Silage is the war ration for beef, milk, 
mutton and wool. A silo full for each farm 
is the allowance. It is both feed and succu- 
lence. It takes the place of grain and pasture. 
bong illustration on page 7 tells when to fill the 
silo. 


Fewer swine died from disease last year 
than in any year since 1883. The loss was 
only 42.1 hogs per 1,000, while it ran as high 
as 144 per 1,000 in 1887.. The hogs that died 
last year would have supplied the Country’s 
demand for pork for about twenty-five days. 


Without a silo cash is lost ; 
It makes more milk at lowered cost. 


Feeding green corn is likely to cause diges- 
tiye disorders that make hogs susceptible to 
diseases such as cholera. Start the hogs 
slowly on green corn. Allow them to have 
access to a mixture of two parts of slack coal, 
one part of limestone and one part of salt. 
Use one pound of copperas to each 100 pounds 
of this mixture. 


A dehorning chute 
te / i? for cattle is easily made 
i ra . as shown. The up- 
per cross-bar is 


four feet long and 
| of 2x4. The lev- 
ers, clamp-bars and 


lower cross - bars 
JN AAV ceame re of 2x4. The 
WN TA pans two heavy pieces 
AY Ee / are of 2 x 6. The 
positions of the clamp-bars 
NAN and lever when the chute 

VAY is open are shown by dot- 
ted lines. The clamp-bars 
SSS sre four inches apart at 
the base. 


. Hogging down corn is one of the cheapest 
methods of harvesting the crop, if labor is 
searce and the necessary hogs are available. 
One-third of a pound of tankage a day for 
each pig, or alfalfa pasture, is needed to supply 
the protein. Best results are secured 
pigs weighing seventy-five to 100 pounds. An 
acre will maintain fifteen or twenty pigs 
thirty days. Large fields should be divided 
into small fields by temporary fences, and one 
field cleaned up at a time. bY 

More sheep, fewerdogs! That is the need 
of the Country now. It takes twenty sheep to 


clothe a soldier. That means doubling our | 


present rate of production, or 100,000,000 
sheep, for an army of 5,000,000. Sheep rais- 
ing has been going downhill for many years, 
as shown by the first three figures in the illus- 
tration. ‘It is time to reverse and go ahead on 
high speed. The black part shows the amount 
of mutton rson in the United States. 
Make the f sheep all black. Will you? 


Slipping’’ not “Saving’’ | 
“I kept slipping back two feet every time I went ahead one.” That's 
what the small boy gave as an excuse to his teacher for being late for 
one winter 3 
And that’s just what is happening to the cow owner who is trying 
to get along without a cream separator or with an inferior or half-worn- 
out machine. Like the small boy he is “‘slpping.” He thinks he is . 


thrifty, but for every dollar he saves by not buying a De Laval he loses 
two through not having one. 


It isn’t economy to do without labor saving and money saving and 
food saving machines, It isn’t economy to feed 40-cent butter to the 
calves and hogs. ‘ 

It is economy to buy and use only the best cream separator made— 
and that’s the De Laval. 

Viewed from every standpoint—clean skimming, ample capacity, 
ease of operation, freedom from repairs, durability—there is no other 
cream separator that can compare with the De Laval. 


It’s real thrift and 7 
te buy « De Laval Separator NOW. 
Why not see the mggntst De Laval agent at once! Senn new 1918 De Laval 


machine for yourself. Try it to prov: claim If you don’t 
know a De Laval agent write direct $0 one of the addresses below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


Litttle cuts let dirt and water rot the canvas. 
Next, a blowout ruins both casings and tube—and 
you have to buy new ones at high prices. 


Tires are too expensive to neglect. Yet you 
can’t have the garage mend every little cut. You 
must do it yourself if you want your tires to run 
10,000 miles or more, 


Vul-Kit 
Repairs Casings and Tubes 
It enables you to valcanzze at home as well as a repairman. 
You don’t even let the air out to mend casing cuts, You vudcan- 
éze tube punctures as easy as sticking on patches, Vudcani 
eapeie last as long as the tire. 
ul-Kit Outfit with instructions and plenty of repair material 
costs only $3.50—fits all tires. Buy from your garage or hardware 
store, or we will ship prepaid and guaranteed on receipt of price. 


FREE BOOK, “‘Care and Repair of Tires’’ 


{t's full of valuable tire information—tells how to repair your own tires 
easily and cheaply—how to increase tire mileage, etc. Write for it NOW. 


' C. A. SHALER CO., 3100 Fourth Street, Waupun, Wisconsin 


0 I and Ohester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young 
Be We stock a specialty. Wo kin. Prolific large kind. 
¥. Ruebush, Sciota, Iilinois. 


Write for prices and circul | Say: “1 saw it in The Farm Journal.” / 
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: change in the riding qualities of a Ford. It will 


18 
‘We invite you 
to ride in a 


Hasslerized 
Ford 


sorber makesa 
marvelous 


give your car the smooth, easy, restful glide you 
associate only with high priced limousines, 


Proveour claims. Ride in a Ford equipped with the 


For 
FORD 


We will apply a set for ten days’ free trial. At the end of that time 
we will remove the set without a question and without a cent of cost to 
you, if you say the word. 

There's no obligation to buy tied onto this offer. If you've never ridden 

on Hasslers, have a set put on, even though now you don’t think you want 
them. We will take the risk because we know what Hasslers do to a Ford. 


Don’t take some other fellow’s word for this. 
Hasslers yourself. You will “try once,”— 
ye \, thereis no risk or trouble in this offer for you. 
sw \\9 Besides making your Ford ride like a $2,000 car, 
) Hasslers save tires, gasoline, reduce up-keepone-third, 
and increase the resale value of your car. Nearlya 
million of the Patented Hasslers now in use. 
Write today—now—for Free Trial 
Blank and name of nearest dealer. 


Robert H. Hassler, Inc., 1805 Spruce St., Indianapolis, Ind. rf 


Help Save the Canadian Crops 


When Our Own Harvest Requirements are Completed 


United States Help Badly Needed 
Harvest Hands Wanted 


Military demands from a limited population have made such a scarcity 


of farm help in Canada that the appeal of the Canadian Government to 
the United States Government for ; 


Help to Harvest the Canadian Grain Crop of 1918 


Meets with a request for all available assistance to go forward as soon 


as our own crop is secured. 


The Allied Armies must be fed and therefore it is necessary to save 


every bit of the crop of the Continent—American and Canadian, Those 
who respond to this appeal will get a 


Warm Welcome, Good Wages, Good Board 
and Find Comfortable Homes 
A card entitling the holder to a rate of one cent per mile from 


Canadian Boundary Poirits to destination and return will be given to all 
Harvest 3 permet: Every facility will be afforded for admission into 


Canada an 


return to the United States. Information as to wages, rail- 


way rates and routes, may be had from the 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Branches in all large cities of the United States 


ToThriftville 
Comfort 


The to comfort and economy i advertising pages. Whatever 

ave Read our advertising pages, and get in 
with the newest ideas offered for your comfort and convenience. 


Milking Machines Save Labor 


By J. T. BARTLETT 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


_ Even a human machine with two units, 
isn’t so good as a mechanical milker 


N? single piece of farm machinery 
has increased more in use in the last 
two years than the mechanical milker. 
In Canada, where the labor shortage 
became critical early in the war as a re- 
sult of the enlistment of farm laborers, 
the milking machine is the one thing 
that has averted a disastrous drop in 
dairy production. 

On hundreds of Canadian farms 
women, with the aid of this machine, do 
the milking. As the war progresses, 
many dairy farmers in the United States 
will be compelled to adopt the milking 
machine, or curtail operations, or go out 
of business. The dairyman who thinks 
the initial investment is too great or the 
cost of upkeep too high makes a mistake. 

In the United States a leading west- 
ern dairyman who has 100 cows has 
operated a milking machine of six units 
for four years. Today the original 
parts, all but the rubber portions, are 
stillin use. The rubber parts were re- 
newed nine months ago. On another 
farm where forty cows are milked, up- 
keep cost has amounted to $10 in four 
years. Still another dairyman, who has 
used a milker three years for a herd of 
thirty cows, spent $3 this year in placing 
the machine in first-class order, 


More for Milk Is the Remedy 


A intge number of dairy cows have been 
slaughtered. The cause has been laid 
to low prices for milk. In the Malone 
Cow Testing Association in New York, 
where 600 cows were on record durin 
May, the average cost of producing 1 
pounds of milk was ten cents above the 
price received. 

But there is another thing which has 
been responsible for many cows goin 
to the butcher. In June prime bee 
steers sold for $18 a hundred, and cows 
for $13 to $14.75. A 1,000-pound cow 
will bring $130 according to those quo- 
tations, and she can be replaced by a 
cow in milk for less. It is readily seen 
that the tendency is to send cows to 
market rather than feed them while dry. 

Milk prices were said by the milk com- 


missions to be high enough last spring ~ 


because of a large amount of milk in the 
country. With the disappearance of 
pasture there will be less milk produced 
and prices should rise to be in keeping 
with the increased feed cost in winter. 
In the long run it is short-sighted 
economy to kill productive cows. It:is 
not only patriotic to keep every good 
milch cow, but it is the only way to 
maintain an industry which is essential 
during the war and after. For after 
the war European countries will knock 
t our door for animals for. foundation 
erds, _ Be ready to open the door. 
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Shipping Tags 

This is going to be one of the biggest 
years fortrappers and fur ever 
More furs 


ors. Factory prices on fara 
ISTEN BROS. 


= St Louis mo. 


FARM BOYS! 


ake Quick Maney 


INTERNATIONAL 


Let us he ready for fur 
season Americ ar has 
terrific demand for all kinds of y hol and 


created 
prices the _pighest on record. Enlist 


tn together with all 
of Torpedo sent free. 
Write today. 

teLOUIS, Mo. 


WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 

‘FOX. BEAR, BEAVER, LYNX, 
MUSKRAT, 

MARTEN, MINK 

WEIL PAYS THE MOST 


toknow us. business 


Centrally Located. 
‘Ach ony The first House in 
U.S. ever senta toa Tra Cas 


 Provite We suppl 

&. pay you $2 to $10 each, Also other Fur Ani- 

\: tract 2 Instruction Books for 
ENTERPRI: 


Raise Hares for Us 


Immense profits quickly and easily 
made. We furnisly stock and pay you 
$2.00 each and expressage when three 
months old. Gantonete, booklet, etc., 
0c, Nothing free. 


000 * Selected White Leghorn PULLETS for 9c each. 300 
Cockerels selected from 5,000 at $1.00 each. Bred to Lay 
Stock from the best in America, White Leghorns and Light 
Brahmas, Pullets, $5.00; Cockerels, $5.00. Also 2,000 hens for sale. 
STAUFFER POULTRY FARM, Route 2, Wakartsa, Ind, 


Old aad fi ree ting thi nclose stamp for 
prices and particulars. Potoune Kenmela, Poolesville, Md. 
BELGIAN HARES, 65 Each. 
Utitity stock $8. Descriptive “yaad and book on Hare Rais- 
iag 25c. Bleemsberg Belgian Farm, Bleomsbarg, Pa. 


LACK STBERIAN HARES. Am now booking orders from 
choice breeding stock. J. A. WILSON, Cherryfield, Me. 


RITE 
FUNSTEN 


FOR FREE 
Tr does Guide & 


1918 
Goats’ Milk All the Year 


HE natural time for goats to breed is 

sometime between September and Feb- 
ruary, though occasional ones will breed later 
in the season. To secure a year-round supply 
of milk the goat should be bred in September 
to come in_not later than early in March. The 
kids should be raised by hand and the mother 
milked regularly. If she is of a good milking 
strain she will milk at least ten to twelve 
months, if not allowed to breed again until 
well along in the season. 

Where it is ible to keep two goats, one 
should be bred as early in the fall as she will 
breed, and the other during January. ‘Then 
one will keep on milking until the other 
freshens, and for several months both will be 
milking. It is a wrong impression that one 
goat can be bred to come fresh in spring and 
one in autumn. This can rarely be accom- 
plished and is not satisfactory when it isdone, 
for those which freshen in the fall usually 
dry off when the normal breeding time 
approaches. E. S. Sharples. 


Selective Service for 


Dairy Cows 
(Continued from page 11] 


And so on through the list: “Cows fell off 
thirty per cent in milk when silage gave out— 
six star boarders sold—one member said if the 
fees were twice as much he would belong toa 
testing association — two separators found 
ce ae to $25 a month in skim-milk—one 
member reduced his feed costs from $15.20 to 
one herd gained eighty pounds of milk a day 
when the owner began to feed alfalfa—one 
member said his cows increased in milk twenty 
per cent when he putin drinking cups—fifteen 
guest cows sold—made $90 on one cow as a 
result of testing—one man sold three slackers 
—stop a re of six cents a cow a day 
in feeding—was losing $18 a month and test- 
ing costs only $18 a year—increase on produc- 
tion on one cow paid two years’ fees.” 

The tester turned a page, which gave mea 
chance to ask weakly: “ "*t each man 
do his own testing without twine himself up 
with his neighbors ?” 

“He can; but many of them do not have 
time, and some not enough cows,” was the 
reply. 

“Isn’t a testing association rather compli- 
cated?” That was the only thing I could 
think of asking, and I knew I was beaten. 

“No; it’s the simplest thing in the world, 
he said. “A cow testing association is only a 
group of dairymen, usually twenty-six, who 
unite and hire a man to weigh and test the 


| milk, and keep thesfeed cost and production 


records of the herds. A tester is often able 
to help the dairymen in finding good animals, 
and in buying feed and supplies.” 

When I left, the tester gave me several 
pages of figures and I wrestled with them all 
the way home. I was convinced that a test- 
ing association is just what he described it— 
“ Selective service for dairy cows.” Are you? 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


An individual hog house in an alfalfa 
pasture is just the thing for the sow 
with a fall litter 


15 


Pay Nothing 


Until 6O Days 


Majestic 
Separator 


This remarkable 
no-money - down, 
no-payment-until- 
60-days offer is made 
because we want you to 
actually see right on your 
own place why the 
MajesticSeparator gives 
the most efficient results 
at least cost. Try 
marvelous Cream Sep- 
arator on 30 days’ free 
trial. See how it skims 
warm or cold 


= 


than any other separator you 
used. Find how eco- 
it is, how easy itis to 

aan. Find out just as others 
have by actua test. Me. Deu aaye: “Our 
cream is the best that ts 54 to 60 
allsummer."’ if 30 days trial 
tie”’ the best and you decide to keep it 


A record-breaking offer made possible 
the tremendous Hartman een w 
$12,000,000 capital and 2,000,000 customers be 

it, You make no deposit. NoC.O.D. No refer- 
ences. We send you any size “Majestic” 
select without one ¢ cont in advance, Then w 

you have days free, if you are not fully 
satisfied, return it toe us ceadus pay freight both ways. 


ror Free Book 


For this book, filled with startling money- 
making facts about the great “Majestic.” Also 
full details of our 30 days trial, no-payment-until-60- 


days, year-to-pay FarmCredit Plan. Send for book today. 
4044 La Salie Street 
Dept. 1369, Chicage 


The Hartman 


Stop Cream Waste! 


Means Dollars! 


It is like throwing dollars away to 
‘waste cream these days. itis 
Waste—it is a crime, 
good rich cream is being fed te the 
bigs to inferior separation, 
Sw rs the most 
trace of the cream. ey we 
or the waste of a cent’s worth. 
That's why Sweden has fected the 
most economical, fastest and 


pty 


Over Cus In Pye. 


Revie arg packed full of pr 
SEPARATOR Co. 


SWEDISH 
Dept. C, 51S So. Wells St., Chicago, 


after CAUSTIO BALSAM femme- 


animal. 
Cleveland, Ohio, for any information 
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Look over your trans and suppliesnow. 
Get our FREE BOOK—Supply Catalog, 
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emits Quickest. Pays Cash. Holds shipments five days 
if desired. Fars sre very high. oll vou can. Fol- 
low our Illustrated Trapper's Guide. it's Free. Send for 
for 
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~ the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm .clocks 


Time the War 


Food and bullets and dollars are vital fac- 
tors in winning the war. 

But time is even greater than these. 

All the food, all the bullets and all the 
soldiers in the world are valuable only as they 
get to the right place at the right time. 

The clock will be the final judge. 

Time is the only thing everyone can give; 
rich and poor alike. 

A good clock is a conscientious time-saver. 
It will help you shoulder the added respon- 
sibilities that come in time of war. 

It will help you get more things done by 
doing each thing on time. 

Is your clock guarding your hours as it 
should? Have you weeded out each slacker- 
minute from your day? 

This is your war; and your time will help 
win it. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


Big Ben — Baby Ben — Pocket Ben —America Locket — Ironclad — Bingo Steep-Meter 
La Salle, Iit.. U. S. A. * Factories at Peru, Ill. 


Prices 
Wiped 


e 
Del 
**The Old Stove Master’’ 


is my year for a smashing price 
—. drive. It is war 
time, and I am 
sacrificing profits. 
I can do it because I 
‘ am a manufacturer, and sell 

=» direct to users. Icansave you alot 
of money,particularly on amazoe | 


Pipeless Furnaces 


—that heat the whole home 
through one register. They cut 
™ fuel bills in half. And I have 
cut the price. Let me show you 
how I can save you $25 10375 
on the price and cost of instal- 
lation. Write today— 
GET MY BOOK 

4 Get my wholesale prices, FREE 
30 Days’ Trial, Cash or Easy Payments, 


j Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Kalamazoo 


vic“ Direct to You 


Squeeze the Plowhandles Tight 
By FARMER VINCENT 


T is a fine thing to have a little piece 

of land to plow. The man who has a 
place somewhere in this beautiful old 
world, some job to do, something that 
needs to be done, is a lucky man, even if 
no silver spoons were found im his mouth 
when he was born. The man who has 
nothing to do is like a broken iron bar ; 
he lifts no load ; he is fit only to be tossed 
into the corner scrap-heap. 

This is not saying that everything is 
going to be lovely always; that the 
goose will always hang high for the man 
between the plowhandles. He will not 
be in the furrow very long before he will 
come up against a stone with a bang, 
and get a sharp rap inthe ribs. Lucky 
if both sides do not come in for a crack ! 

ges get out of gear sometimes. 
The old horse may kick over the traces ; 
the plow-point may slip out of the 
ground ; something may scare the team, 
and away they go down through the 
meadow, tearing up the turf and leav- 
ing a big scar on the face of nature, 


-and a deeper mark on the heart of the 


man who is snaking along behind. No 
man ever followed the plow very long 
that he did not come to know the mean- 
ing of hard knocks... 

Whether our furrow runs away down 
across the prairie, or through the door 
to some factory with its whirring wheels, 
or to a desk in some soft-carpeted office, 
we shall sometinies have sore ribs and 
sorer hearts: ‘But it never will do to lie 
down in the furrow and say, ‘‘It is all 
up with me! Myribsare broken. Some- 
body else will have to finish this job.’’ 
The thing to dois to squeeze the handles 
hard, pull back the plow and sing out, 
**Get up!’’ to the horses, and say it in 
a tone that makes them know you mean 
it. The big stone will be lifted out high 
and dry, the balk will be made straight 
and smooth and true, and things will 
look more favorable for a good harvest 
by and by. 

The man in the furrow, wherever that 
furrow may be, who keeps faithful and 
earnest and true, and who holds the 
handles of his plow tight and straight, 
will have something good to show for 
his work when sundown comes. 

You and I can afford to work till our 
fingers are sore; we can scrimp and 
save and do without a thousand things 
we would like to have ; weean pull life’s 
big plow back a thousand times a day, 
if at last we can have the joy of hearing 
the Master Plowman say, ‘* He did his 
best. He plowed his field right. He 
raised his boys and girls to be honest 
men and women. They are good, true 
and clean, through and through. The 
world is the better for his having lived 
in it.’’ 

That pays forall. Let the hard knocks 
come! Never mind the feet that get 
sore tramping after the plow. Let the 
big fortune go. We have had enough. We 
have squeezed the handles and plowed 
our furrow the best we could. 
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“Say, but I am In jungle warfare 
red y this the giraffe’s peri- 
horrid old bird!”’ scope is valuable 
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Turkey—a Patriotic 


ISTORY tells us that’the 

turkey was accepted as 

the feature of Christmas 
feasts in England about 1585. Its 
first introduction as a Thanks- 
giving fowl in this country was 
in 1621 when William Bradford 
was Colonial Governor in Mas- 
sachusetts. The Governor, be- 
ing a‘religious man, conceived 
the idea of setting aside a day 
each year for prayer and rejoic- 
ing. This day was known as 
Thanksgiving. 

There was to be a feast 
in connection with that first 
Thanksgiving, which would be 
incomplete without meat of 
some kind. Some of the colo- 
nists suggested deer and others 
named other animals, but final- 
ly it was decided to shoot a few 
wild turkeys, which were plenti- 
ful in the woods. The savori- 
ness of the fowl appealed to 
‘ those early epicures, and ever 
since the turkey has been-a pop- 
ular bird for all such occasions. 

While visiting the late Horace 
Vose, manager of a large turkey 
farm in Rhode Island, Mr. Vose 
remarked that the turkey is the 
most patriotic bird of all our 
feathered tribes. It is purely 
American, and for stateliness, 
courage and energy it is an em- 
blem of cur American people. 
For that reason he thought and hoped 
that some day a big Bronze gobbler 
would replace the American eagle on 
our silver. Benjamin Franklin once 
said that the turkey should replace the 
- eagle as the national bird. 

Horace Vose originated the custom of 
each year presenting the President with 
a large turkey for the Thanksgiving 
feast. He began the custom when 
Grant was President and continued it 
year after year, until the time of Mr. 
Vose’s death, which occurred a few 
years ago. 

I shall never forget my trip to the 


Rhode Island turkey farmsin 1911. Mr. . 


Vose and I drove twenty miles one day 
in September, climbing hills and inspect- 
ing hundreds and hundreds of turkeys 
in flocks. They were large birds, speci- 
mens of the grandest proportions, filling 
out and getting themselves ready for 
Thanksgiving Day. 

The turkeys of that section are differ- 
ent from those grown in other parts of 
the Country. They are largely com- 
posed of Wild blood. With many breed- 
ers the Narragansett is used as a founda- 
tion into which is infused Wild blood, 
making a more juicy flesh and a finer 
flavor. On some farms the Bronze, and 
on others the Black varieties, are founda- 
tion stock. The other breeds— White, 
Slate and Buff are never seen. 

The Narragansett is a New England 
product. It is Yankee through and 
through. It is almost as large as the 
Bronze, of a strong, vigorous nature, 
has a proud gait, an upright carriage, 
and a full breast. 

The Wild blood is imported from the 
West, from Canada, and also from the 
extreme South. The Wild blood infused 
into the domesticated stock gives the 


Almost as much turkey as boy! 
land White, seldom exceed twenty-five pounds, although 


Bronze turkeys often wéigh thirty-five 


young a strong trait to care for them- 
selves. This was shown very clearly on 
our trip, for the young would wander 
at great distances from their parents, 
eagerly searching for food, but the vigi- 
lant eye of the mother would be on the 
alert for the intrusion of enemies. 


Red, White and Blue Pullets 


ED for the six-month-old layers, 
white for those first laying at seven 


-months, and blue for those laying at 


eight months are the leg-band colors 
used by some poultrymen to keep in- 
formed of the egg production by the new 
crop of pullets. Those facts, as well as 
others which are valuable in culling for 
the second year and in making up breed- 
ing pens, are obtained by noting when 
the banded pullets molt and begin to lay. 
Usually, but not invariably the red- 
banded birds molt last. Blie-banded 
pullets are nearly always sent to market 
as yearlings; red-banded ones seldom 
are.. The age at which a pullet starts 
laying and the date when she begins to 
molt determine whether it will be prof- 
itable to keep her another year. Birds 
without bands are te be culled. ~~ 

The first bands in the case of heavy 
breeds are often put on at six and one- 
half or seven months. The above ages 


a band of one color being placed on pul- 
lets when coming into laying. Some- 
times physical examination is used in- 
stead of trapnesting. In the latter case 
there are reliable signs to follow. The 
color of the vent and the condition of the 
“laying’’ bones change quickly when 
a pullet begins to lay. The yellow color 
leaves the vent. The laying bones be- 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER, Poultry Editor 


Birds of this breed, Hol- 


\ 


come pliable and the flesh be- 
tween them and the end of the 
breast-bone grows loose and 
flabby. With experience the 
poultry keeper acquires skill in 
reading these signs. A little 
later the combs of laying pul- 
lets will be red, plump and 
smooth and, in the case of Leg- 
horns, the ear-lobes will be 
white. When pullets are ex- 
amined, birds found malformed 
or very much undersized are 
culled, as well as those whose 
conformation indicates they wil! 
make poor layers. 
J. T. Bartlett. 


September Work 


days and cooler 
nights seem to put new life 
into both the poultryman and his 
stock. Plans should be laid for 
the winter campaign, and when 
it is thought best to introduce 
new blood into the flock, the 
order should be placed now so 
that there can be a better 
selection. 

Dispose of all stock that has 
not been profitable. There is 
no better time for culling than 
now, just before this surplus 
stock starts into molt. ‘ 

The molting season has ar- 

rived, and it is important that 
the birds have special care. It is a good 
plan to keep pieces of rusty iron in the 
drinking vessels so as to give the water 
a tonic effect. 

Young turkeys that have reached Sep- 
tember in good condition have passed 
the critical stage, and during this month 
will make wonderful strides in growth 
and development. 

March-hatched pullets are showing 
every indication of early laying, if they 
have not already started. If properly 
grown they will not only be steady fall 
layers, but reliable winter layers as well. 

Empty duck yards should be. plowed 
up now and seeded with rye. This will 
not only furnish green stuff for winter 
feeding, but will disinfect the soil. 

Remove the male birds from the flock 
and keep them separated until the first 
of the year. 

Clean up all rubbish piles about the 
houses this month. Rubbish harbors rats 
and other enemies of the poultry yard. 


Water Injures Eggs 


eggs do not retain their 
keeping qualities. There is a gel- 
atinous substance on eggs, which seals 
the pores of the shell, and water seems 
to dissolve it. When this substance is 
dissolved the air is admitted and decom- 
position begins. Washing also has a 
tendency to harden the shell, letting too 
much moisture escape, and thus injuring 
the vitality of the egg. 

Dirty eggs should not be sent to 
market, however. They may be safely 
treated by using a woolen rag only 
slightly dampened with water to rub off 
the dirt. Stains on eggs may be re- 
moved with cider vinegar. Clean nests 
will insure clean eggs. 
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Don’t think you’re saving by letting your engin 
tractor or automobile motor run along short of 
power. The shortage is probably due to gas es- 
caping through leaky piston rings—and you have to 
pay for it anyhow. 

The surest way to get—and keep— maximum power 
and save fucl is to install a set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


BANK: 
PISTON RINGS 


The piston ring which is perly designed and con- 
structed to give perfect toeting on the cylinder walls 
—save friction and undue wear on cylinders. 

Your dealer can 
ans Over 300 SSbbing, and supply houses in all 


of the coun 
i you have any 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


any size or over-size 


carry complete size assortments. 
culty getting them, write us. 


RINGS 


A special ring for engines that pump oil. Used in i Se 


groove only of pistons to contro 
McQuay-Norris 


excess oil, 
Rings in lower grooves ¥ 


to insure maximum compression and fuel economy, \ 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“To Have and to Hold Power’—a simple, 
clear explanation of piston rings, their con- 
Struction and operation. 


torrie ris Co. 


st St., 


Louis, Mo. 


$1.00 KNIFE for 78c 


8 for $2.10. Best 
7-inch shears, 85c. This Knife 
and Shears, $1. 
low ground razor, wi 


QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Full Life in it 
when delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED 

a For 6 and 7 Years. 
Fresh For Your Order pleased 
Cards Tells whe thould be 


O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 


“ARM FENCE. 


ps 91 CENTS A ROD for 


a %-inch Hog Fence; 
31 X%c. a rod for 47-in. =~ 
88 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 4< 
Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL.@-=> 
re Write for free catalog now. § 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO; 
127 MORTON, ILLS. 


Why Hens Won’t Lay 


P, J, Kelly, the Minnesota Poultry Expert, 104 

Kelly Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., has 

book, “The Tale of a Lazy Hen. * Tt tells why the 

‘won’t lay and how to mate them 
y. Mr. Kelly will mail the book 

gene who will write him. 


Wonderful Egg Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his © 


profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and 
makes hens work all the time. The tonic 
is called ‘‘More Eggs.’’ Give your jhens 
a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs,’’ and 
you will be amazed and delighted with 
results. A dollar’s worth of ‘‘More Eggs’’ 
will double this year’s production of eggs, 
so if you wish to try this great profit 
maker, write E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 
3516 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., who 
will send you a season’s supply of ‘‘More 
Eggs’’ Tonic for $1.00 (prepaid). So con- 
fident is Mr. Reefer of the results that a 
million dollar bank guarantees if you are 
not absolutely satisfied, your dollar will be 
returned on request and the ‘‘More Eggs’”’ 
costs you nothing. Send a dollar today or 
ask Mr. Reefer for his free poultry book 
that tells the experience of a man who has 
made a fortune out of poultry.—Adv. 


Shipped on Approval 
catslogs ‘Agents wanted to drive and: the 
32x34 tires 


fer itent 
issions. 


our commiss: 
gents making 

money. Shipments 
are pt. Bush 


care gua 


19 money back. 


K-14 


Delco Ltg. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Illinois 


FERRETS For Sale. Exterminate your rats and 
save your grain, Price list free. Iilustrated Booklet 
10 cents. ©. H. Keefer & Co., Greenwich, 0. 


Axioms from ActualExperience 


Sunflowers should be harvested before the 
seeds are fully ripe. Put the heads in a loft 
for a few days until they become dry enough 
for = seed to be beaten out. Store the seed in 
barre s. 


Weak legs in hens are generally due to 
too much fat-producing food. When once a 
hen loses the power of her legs, she had best 

be used as table poultry, provided she is 
healthy. 


Cross-billed chicks should be killed and 
eaten as soon as they are heavy enough, for 
they never make much progress in gro 
Besides, they become very lousy. on account 
of not being able to plume their feathers. 


Three hundred hens represent the best 
number to keep under ordinary conditions. 
The flock should be large enough to make the 
producer independent of the local market and 
yet not so large as to interfere with more 
profitable enterprises. Three hundred fowls 
take but a little more time and equipment than 
half that number. 


Hinge a cover on the mash box and close 
it down after feeding at night. Do not o 
up the mash until the hens have scratch 
least an hour after their morning feeding. If 
the box is left open all the time, lazy hens will 
avoid scratching and eat from the box without 
exertion. Mice are likely to get into an un- 
covered box at night and waste grain. M. W. 


The American eagle’s a noble bird, 
The American turkey is great; 

The American goose is the “ pick ‘of the flock,” 
The American duck’s up-to-date, 

The American quail when served on toast 
Is a bird that’s not bad to take, 

But the American hen, with her cheerful lay, 
Is the bird that “ takes the cake.” 


To catch chickens easily, fasten a piece of 
wire netting, 2x5 feet, to the side of the 
fence, by tying at in- \ 
tervals of four inches 
through the vertical 
center. Fasten the 
edges tostakes driven 
about six inches from 
the fence. Chickens 
will naturally runalong 
the fence and enter 
one of the angles be- 
tween the fence and 
piece of wire, where 
readily. 


Feather pulling is a vice that is likely to 
appear in a flock at this time of the year, 
especially if the pens are crowded. The young 
stubs of feathers look very tempting, an 
these are plucked, mischievously at first, but 
later intentionally. The salty substance in the 
quill of the feather appeals very strongly to 
the culprit, and when once the habit has been 
formed it is almost impossible to stop the 
practise. Unless feather pullers are at once 
removed from the flock, the other birds are 
likely to acquire the same habit. 


Keeping poultry in the backyard is all 
right. ‘ Table scraps fed to a worthless dog 
count for nothing, but when fed to hens there 
will be a profit on the right side of the ledger. 
If the backyard contains a few hens, say 
about a half dozen, and they are. selected 
from a good laying strain, there will be little 
doubt that the family egg basket will contain 
eggs nearly the year round. Of course, each 
year the old hens that have lost their useful- 
ness will have to be weeded out. Especially 
when feed is high it is far better that the 
drones be on the table than in the backyard, 
and better attention should be given the re- 
mainder of the flock. Our little flock — 
of five Golden Wyandotte hens. They meme 
laying when pullets. Last February they 
fifty-four eggs, in March, 105 eggs, and ip 
April, 121 eggs. It .is the bre feed and 


care that do the work, and there ‘should not 
be too many in the flock. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


W. D. Lashbrook, 


Home-coming week in Duckville. Daniel Duck : 
“ Ah, mh Bless it!” 
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Feeding Poultry for Market 


By S. K. BURDIN 


Roasting fowls and ‘capons are carted in truck loads to the fatteners, or to the 
markets to be sold alive 


ten chickens profitably any time, 

but it can not bedone. If fatten- 
ing is attempted before the birds have 
attained their growth, they simply con- 
vert the bulk of what is intended as 
a ‘‘fattening ration’’ into a ‘‘ growing 
ration’’ and grow like weeds. Birds 
must have a large frame to take 
on flesh and fat satisfactorily. There- 
fore it is best to feed first for frame, 
and then for fat; and the two pean 4 
periods should be so blended into eac 
other that the birds will never know 
where one stops and the other begins. 

Sudden changes in feeding methods are 
bad because the system.can not quickly 
adjust itself to new conditions. Keep 
the birds keen when meal-time comes. 
If they seem indifferent, skip a feed and 
slightly lessen the amount of feed in the 
future. They must not be overfed. Be 
particular about fountains and water ; 
place the fountains in the shade. 

For feeding reasons the capons and 
roasters should be kept separate and 
fed differently when possible. Cockerels 
and pullets intended for breeders should 
be given plenty of hard grains to develop 
the muscles of the gizzard, which gives 
them greater grinding and assimilating 
capacity, while those intended for kill- 
ing may be fed soft ground feeds, which 
make faster growth, 

Green succulent feeds, such as rape, 
alfalfa, clovers, cow-peas, chard, cab- 
bage, sorghum, young rye, oats, wheat, 
Jerusalem artichokes or grasses, should 
be cut fine (one-sixteenth to one-eighth 
inch) in a cutting box daily, as required. 

A good feeding mixture is made as 
follows: Mix ten pounds each of mid- 
dlings, ground oats, cornmeal and ground 
barley with one pound of fine charcoal 
and a half pound of fine salt. If the 
ground barley is hard to secure, double 
the amount of cornmeal; if cornmeal 
is scarce, use twice as much barley. 
Either will do, but both are preferable. 
If sour milk or buttermilk is not to be 
had, add ten pounds of fine beef-scrap 
or beefmeal to above grain mixture. 
Moisten with water ten pounds of greens 
(cut fresh daily), add three pints of sour 
milk, buttermilk or water, and mix well 
in tight tub, pail or box. To this add 
five pounds of the ground grains, mixing 
all together thoroughly. 

Mix the day’s requirements fresh each 
morning. eep tubs and pails scraped 


Me Y people imagine they can fat- 


clean and covered when not in use, on 
account of flies. All leavings and ex- 
cess should be given to older birds. Let 
none of this food stand before birds, old 
or young. 


Her $12,000 Grape Crop 
[ Continued from page 8] 


east an appraising eye over her three large 
vineyards. The crop was heavy. She believed 
that she could get enough pickers and packers; 
her problem would be to hold them in the face 
of discouraging weather, and in competition 
with other grape growers who would try to 
lure her help away by unheard-of wages. 

“Tl stick to the wages I’ve settled on as 
being fair for this year,” decided Mrs. Free- 
man, “ but I’ll make all the help so satisfied 
that they won’t want to leave me.” 

Maybe that isn’t a brand-new idea to mod- 
ern sociologists, but Mrs, Freeman is a grand- 
mother of some years’ standing. Since her 
carefully-laid plans b t her out ahead of 
everybody else, earning her the title of the 
“Grape Queen,” she can well oy eer she’s 
glad to find she isn’t so old as she thought 
she was, for she made $12,000 on her grapes 
that season ! 

“It’s so unusually cold for this time of year 
I'll wager those pickers won’t put on enough 
warm clothes,” pondered Mrs. Freeman when 
grape-picking time came. ‘“They’ll get dis- 
couraged and go home.” So she was far- 
sighted enough to lay in a good supply of 
warm underwear, and other extra clothing as 
well, for both men and women. And she 
bought ever so many pairs of white cotton 
gloves. 

a came, they saw,- they shivered, but 
Mrs. was sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive. The warm clothing was liberally dis- 
tributed. At intervals through the day she 
would see that the cold, wet gloves were ex- 
changed for hot, dry ones ; there were always 

mty of gloves drying and warming around 
er kitchen. Sometimes she would send hot 
coffee out to the pickers, especially to those 


in the most distant vineyards, who could not ° 


so readily come to the house to get warm. 
Whenever the day happened to be particu- 
larly cold and discouraging she ordered an 
especially nice dinner served. And she 
gave the workers grapes freely. 

As she had foreseen, before many days the 
telephone began to ring and voices 
began to offer glittering wages to her helpers. 
Mrs. Freeman did not raise their wages, but 
they stuck by her. 

the big returns came to her, and the 


didn’t take Mother 
Earth long to decide on 
the Ball as the best shape 
for long life. Mechanics 
have been a little slower, 
but they know now that 
the ball makes the ‘best 
bear:ag. When most care- 
fully made they are called 


Dependable] 
Roofin 


, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. ‘Positively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painti 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof, 


Free Roofing Book 


PRICED GARAGES 

ces Ready-Made 
Fire Prost Set 


up any place, Send postal for 
Garage Book showing styles, 
THE ARDS MFG. CO., 


Make Your 


Samples & 
‘Roofing Boor | 


with the 


Stewart 
| Handy 
Worker 


Time and money can be saved when you own a Stewart 
Handy Worker. Enables you to do your own repair work 
on auto, tractor, farm implements and other machi: ¥ 
It’s a workshop in itself. Consists of strong vise, up 
4 4 inch jaw; pipe vise up to 1" inch pipe; two 
speed drill press ; substantial anvil; three grinding 
wheel, § inches by 1 inch; cutting hardie, etc. Weighs 
90 Ibs. boxed, only $16.00, Money 
satisfied. 

you cannot get it at your dealer’s, send us $2 and pay 

on arrival, 


CHICAGO 
Dept. 12th St. & Central Ave, Chicago. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
Foy’s big book tells all about it. Contains 
ny colored plates—an encyclopedia of peal- 
try information, poultry houses, feeding for 
eggs, etc. Written by a man who knows. 
Sent for 6 cents. Low prices fowls and eggs. 
FRANK FOY, Box %, CLINTON, IOWA 


INSYDE TYRES Inner Armor 
be for Aute Tires, Double mileace prevent blow- 


outs and punctures. Easily 
Ferris White Leghorns Supplies and Equipment 
Eges, ke, for 


White Wyandottes, 20, MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Bellevne Avenue, Hammonton, N. J, 
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news of the hard luck of so many men who Pit 
; couldn’t get their grapes in, she was doubly pci 
grateful. “I didn’t-raise the wages of the toe 
I ” I 1 “ t Best Layers. Catsteg Free Big Cataion 
what I ought to pay,” she said to herself, but GEORGE B. FERRIS, 699 UNION AVE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. a 
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Beekeeping with a Capital ‘‘B” 


By D. EVERETT LYON 


To strengthen weak colonies, sealed 
brood should be given this month 


O much emphasis can not be placed 
upon the importance of giving the 
colonies a thorough overhauling during 
the early part of this month so that they 
will be in good shape for winter. It is 
far better to build them up strong now 
and see that they have ample stores for 
winter than to try to feed them in cold 
weather, along in November. 

In some localities goldenrod, asters 
and buckwheat furnish abundant forage 
for bees during September and October. 
It is astonishing how much nectar the 
colonies will store from the fall bloom 
even where in some instances they have 
secured practically nothing from the 
early flow. This is evident where buck- 
wheat is extensively grown. 

Go over every colony as early as pos- 
sible in September, and where one is 
lacking strength, give it some frames 
of sealed brood from stronger ones. 
When needed, some frames full of sealed 
honey may be transferred. 

Bees that go into winter quarters with 
an abundance of honey are usually the 
ones that winter well. They need no 
feeding in the spring, for at that time 
they have sufficient stores with which to 
rear much brood for the early flow from 
the clovers. 

It is best to strengthen the colonies 
with both bees and stores while the 
weather is warm. 


Use Honey, Save Sugar 


About sixty pounds of sugar are con- 
sumed each year in the United States 
ob every man, woman and child. With 

e increased price of sugar beekeepers 
should remember that honey can take 
the place of sugar both for sweetening 
and preserving. 

Too many poopie have used honey only 
as a spread for bread and griddle-cakes, 
forgetting that it can be used in tea and 
coffee, in making cakes and preserving. 

We hear much about the clean platter, 
and saving the waste so that our Allies 
on the other side of the sea can be fed; 
yet in the matter of securing honey 
there is a fearful amount going to waste 
every year simply because there are no 
bees in certain localities to gather the 
nectar so freely given by the flowers. 


Benjamin Bee: “How queer! feel! Gee 
whizz! I’m ona crazy quilt!” 
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Goodyear Tubes Are the Largest- 


Selling Brand in the World 


N the harshest kind of usage Goodyear Tubes serve 
unfailingly. They wear exceedingly long, and per- 
form every function that a good tube should. The qual- 
ity of their materials, and the care with which they are 
manufactured, are supplemented by an exacting “‘twenty- 
four hour test’? which every Goodyear Tube must pass 
with perfect score before it is allowed to leave the factory. 
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Do your part! Get bigger crops with-less fimexpower, and 
labor by thoroughy disking?with, Crank “Cutaway” Disk 
Harrows. Single action, double action;and special types 
for all needs. Extension heads for orchard work. 
Stronger, more efficient; yet lighter7draft: The disks of 
cutlery steel, forged sharp, cut better and wear longer—either 
cutout or solid. 
It takes fewer bushels of your crops than ever to pay for the best. aa 


Clark. Disk 
_Harrows 


‘Important exclusive features, and how to get bet- 
“ter crops cheaply, described in our free s/lustra- 
ded book **The Soil and Its Tillage” and our 
complete new catalog. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company _ 
818 Main Street Higganum, Conn, mae 


AWAY implements, 
CUTAWAY ORDINARY today for these vale 
‘DISKING TILLAGE ovo 
RESULT RESULT 


Economical 
RELIABLE 


form , ranch, shop or any 
to pum val ist, 
10 engine: es 
+P. ble and station- 
custom- 


High Schoo! Jourse 
in Two Years 


Spare ie. 
Here {g complete and simplified high schaol course that you 
can finish two youre. ects ve 


ments. b: members 
ivyersities and ‘academies. is 
Welte for booklet and ‘particulars. "No what- 
OF CORRE! 


SCHOOL 
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. 
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tractors. ces save you 1-3 te ‘ 
1-4. Ask for new 1018 catalog, 


Remodeling 
the Rural Schoolhouse 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


HE directer’s wife shook her head 
sadly. ‘‘It isn’t a bit of use,’’ she 
sighed. 

**T don’t think I understand; what’s 
the trouble ?’’ asked the architect. 

“*Why, we want a new schoolhouse so 
very badly; but our district just can’t 
afford it! At least the taxpayers won’t 
afford it!’’ she cried with an angry little 
laugh. 

The architect smiled. ‘‘ Well, maybe 
they can’t afford a new building ; but 
how about enlarging the old one? I 
tackled just about the same sort of a 
problem over in Greenback county last 
Sg and here’s the way we solved it.”’ 

e fumbled in. a drawer for a moment, 
then jerked out a blue-print and put it 
on the table. ‘“It was a dilapidated one- 
room building and they needed two more 
rooms. The old part is shown in outline 
on this floor-plan ; the new portions are 
drawn in solidly—see? They took the 
old windows out of the right-hand wail, 
and set them between the other old win- 
dows in the left-hand wall; then we—’’ 

** Wait, why did you do that?’’ she 
interrupted. 

** Because the light- should come from 
the left side of the pupils,’’ explained the 
architect. ‘‘ Here, take this pencil and 
sit down in this chair with that window 
at your right ; see how the shadow of 
your hand falls right across your paper 
when you try to figure or write ? Coun- 
try boys have nearly twice as much eye 
trouble as city boys, so the army sur- 
geons report; and it’s nearly all owing 
to badly lighted schoolrooms.’’ 

‘IT never thought of it, but you’re 
right,’’ she agreed as she studied the 
drawing. ‘‘Let’s see; you built on a 
cloak-room at the front. Then you put 
on a hallwhy and two more class-rooms ; 
but what’s this stdirway for ?’’ 

“* Why, they built a large breezy attic 
over the central part so there would be 
a place. for domestic science, manual 
training, agricultural laboratory, and so 
on,”’ explained the architect. ‘“They put 
a cellar under the central part to hold 
fuel and supplies. The old room was 
lined with beaded ceiling and was in 
pretty good shape, so we covered the 
whole thing with wall-board. The new 
rooms have plastered walls and wall- 
board ceilings ; indeed, I always recom- 
mend this material for ceilings in school- 
rooms. ”’ 

‘*Yes, that’s all very nice; but we 
only want two rooms,’’ she objected. 

‘‘All right; just add the center part 
and leavé the right-hand room until 
later,’’ laughed the architect. ‘‘ You’ll 
want it, though, before you're through !” 


{ | 
INQUIRIES about this design will be answered direct 


by mail, if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is 
enclosed. Address, “ Architect,’’ this office. 
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Send Coupon 
for Valuable 
Booklet 


As high as 50,000 miles 


Better Transmission Lining 


A Ford dealer made a big discovery a few months 
ago. Buttons of cork are set into transmission 
fabric. The better friction afforded is wonderful. Fords start and 
go into reverse with velvety smoothness instead of that lurch and 
jerk. When the brake is applied, you can stop in shorter space, yet in a 
quiet, easy way. That noisy chatter 


e 
Transmission Lining for Fords 
ives wonderful wear. For instance: “After 10,000 miles, the Cork 
nsert Linings are good as new.” “One 
been on my car for the past 9,000 miles and given perfect satisfaction.” 
service has been secured from these linings, with 
efficiency never before equalled. Cork In- 


Dept.J-23, 56 E. Randolph St., Chicago, IL 
Advance Automobile Accessories Corporation 


of other cars 
—a safer, 


quieter brake 


and destructive vibration all disappear. 


set of Cork Insert Linings has 


sert means safer brakes—more driving sat- 
isfaction. They last so long they’re 
est in the long run. The whole story is 
told in an interesting booklet. 


Send Coupon for 
Booklet Today 


We want omer cme owner to have it. 
Tells all aboutCork Insert Transmission 
Lining for Fords—about the no-stretch, 
no-slip Cork Insert Fan Belt for Fords 
—and about Cork Insert Brake Lining 
for all cars; squeak, oil, slip-proof. Just 
send the coupon and we'll send the booklet. 


ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


Dept. J-23, 56 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send the Coupon sac 


10 Cents Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Plays ali records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Illustrated S onola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 
S nola Records Get our list of the latest song, 

dance, popular clear sounding, 

toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 


Ca, Desk SFJ918 Buffalo, 


Send No M 
Just Your 
If you want to become the owner ofthe smoothest 
m write ; 
dcley. My FREE plan will interest you. Mo 
money or experience necessary-—just « 
spare-time workin your own community. Addcess 
H. SHUGARD, St. Paul, Ming. 


want one ive sentative 
every county, The position is worth 
a month to ene sel i. 


we tram you. Write ug, the largest mfr’s of x 
bandied K: ‘and asors. proposi- 
tea. Movetty Cutlery Co, 150 Bar Canton, 8. 
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Heavier and softer than ordin ig- 
skin gloves. ousands of “Our Fo i 
them. Best work gloves on earth. 


Grinnell Gloves 


Best for every purpose 
One pair of Peccary Pig- Ag 
skin gloves willoutwear 
several pairs of ordi- 
nary leather gloves. 
Comfortable and 
plenty of finger 
room. 


Glove Book 
FREE 


Write for “Glove 
Styles” book and sam- 

le of Peccary Pigskin. 
Both sent free. Please — 
give dealer’s name. 


MORRISON-RICKER 
MFG. CO. P 


43 Broad Street 
Grinnell, la. 


Grow More Wheat 


Farm Journal Folks want to do their best to 
help Uncle Sam feed the fighters. And 
a bigger wheat crop demands a better seed 
se an 

“Acme”’ Harrow 
It makes a firm, fine, smooth seed bed that gives the 
seedling plants the right start. The driver rides. A 
wa wl. Webs cafes new 


BACKS THIS SAW 
HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portable 

Wood SAW 
cheapest saw made to which 
a ripping table may be at- 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year. 


Money refunded if not satis- 
factory.. Write for catalog. 


There is big money this winter sawing wood. Coal is high. Wood 
will be scarce. ow is the time to clean up. The two fuel 
HEAVI-DUTI SAWING OUTFIT 

the machine to do it with. The engine works equally well on 
line or kerosene and operates on less than half w fie costs 
operate a gasoline engine. Makes its own spark it the 


aid of b: es. You cannot aff: to buy any engine until you 


CONSOLIDATED 
GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
Fulten St., New York City 


PAT E N - AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES— 
a 72-page treatise—sent FREE. 
as what to invent and where to sell it. Write ° 

S. HILL, 903 MeLachien Bidg., Washington, Cc. 
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_A Title Mistake That Cost $1,077.37 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


walked into the 

office of Squire 
Kelly, who had been 
his lawyer ever since 
Brown had had any 
legal business to 
transact. 

‘“‘I’m_ buying the 
Jones farm on the 
Pike Road,’’ said 
Brown, ‘‘I suppose 
you know where it 
is located ?’’ 

Kelly referred to 
a county map on the 
wall and’ replied: 
“* Yes, it’s lot Fifty- 
seven, Range Four, 
Block Seven.’’ 

‘*] want you to go 
ahead and look up 


vate BROWN 


Robinson’s  mort- 
gage in making his 
search. 

**What ean I do 
about it?” demanded 
Brown. 

‘* Sue Kelly for 
damages for a faulty 
abstract,’’ replied 
Brown’s new attor- 
ney. ‘‘ He’s good for 
it, and you should 
have no trouble in 
collecting.’’ 

When the matter 
was put up to Kelly 
he promptly admit- 
ted his mistake, paid 
off Robinson’s mort- 
gage and took his 
chance of getting 
a the money back from 


the title on the rec- 
ords and see that it’s 
clear. If everything 
is all right, I'll buy,’’ declared Brown. 

** All right, I’ll attend to it ih the 
morning,’’ the Squire responded. 

Three days later Brown returned. 
‘*How did you find the Jones title?’’ 
he queried. 

Kelly handed over a written abstract 
of the search, showing the different 
transfers. ‘‘ Everything is O. K.,’’ he 
assured Brown, ‘‘ and there’s nothing 
against the place.’’ 

‘Then I’ll go ahead and close the 
matter up. Jones’ll be in this after- 
noon. You can draw up the deed and 
I’ll leave you the money to pay him,”’ 
said Brown, producing and counting a 
bulky roll of bills. 

** Don’t forget to include $10 for my 
abstract of the search,’’ laughed Kelly. 

‘*That’s already in there, for the law- 
yer has to have his pay first of all,’’ 
joked Brown. 

‘*I wish I had a lot of clients like 
you,’’ said Squire Kelly. 

The money was counted and found 
correct. Jones and his wife signed the 
deed that afternoon, Kelly gave him the 
money, and handed over the deed to 
Brown, who put it on record and started 
work on the farm. 

Three months later James Robinson, 
a money-lender from the adjoining 
county, drove into the field where Brown 
was at work. 

‘I called to see you about that Jones 
mortgage,’’ began Robinson. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you took that out of the price of 
the place when you bought from him. 
The last half-year’s interest has been 
overdue for a month.”’ 

‘What mortgage queried the as- 
tonished Brown. 

‘‘T have a mortgage on this place. 
Jones gave it to me over six years ago,’’ 
declared Robinson. He consulted a little 
memorandum book which he produced 
his vest pocket, ‘‘The principal 
and accrued interest due to date amount 
to $1,077.37.”’ 

‘‘There’s a big mistake somewhere, 


for I got Squire Kelly to look up the . 


title and he told me that it was all 
right,’’ declared Brown. 

“*T don’t know about what 
Kelly told you. All I know or care about 
is that I’ve got my mortgage and it’s on 
record, and you can pay it or I’ll fore- 
close and sell the farm,’’ snapped 
Robinson. 

Brown drove to town and, before ap- 
proaching Kelly, went to another lawyer 
and had him make asearch of the records. 
The lawyer found that Robinson was 
correct, and that Kelly had overlooked 


“l’ve got my mortgage and you can 
pay it or Pll foreclose” 


Jones, as he frankly 
admitted that he 
would have no show 
if Brown sued him for damages for fur- 
nishing a mistaken abstract. 
Kelly was wise, for the law on this 
oint is well settled. In the United 
tates, at least, it that a lawyer 
or abstracter making -a search is re- 
sponsible to the party employing him 
for any loss occasioned by an incorrect 
abstract, if the lawyer is careless. 
For instance, a party furnishing an 
abstract is liable if he makes an abstract 
showing that a party is entitled to an 
absolute title when he only has a life 
estate; omits a mortgage on the prop- 
erty, as Kelly didin Brown’s case; shows 
that a mortgage has been paid when it 
has not; fails to note judgments which 
are binding on the land, or makes any 
other mistake along the same lines ; and 
the party for whom he makes the search, 
and who is injured by relying upon it, 
may recover damages. 


September Is Seed-Corn Month 


Seed corn selected from the field, if 
properly dried and stored, is better than 
that selected from the crib or from the 
wagon box at husking time. The person 
who gathers the seed should make his 
selection from stalks which yield the 
most grain and at the same time mature 
early. Gather the seed before husking 
time. After gathering, loop the ears on 
binder twine so that they hang horizon- 
tally and balanced, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Boys can do the work. Ordinary 
binder twine will support fifteen to 
twenty ears of corn. Wire hangers for 
the same purpose can be bought. 
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Our Attorney-at-Law 
By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


Claim of Heir to Property in Another 
State: How should one pstooes to get 
his share of an estate left by a person 
in another State? B.G., Pennsylvania. 
He should get in touch with the executor 
or administrator of the estate; and in order to 
make sure that his legal rights are protected, 
should employ a lawyer either at home or 
where the estate is being administered. 


Payment of Taxes on Another’s Property; 
Right to Reimbursement: A owns a 
tract of land adjoining the farm of B. 
During the absence of A from the state, 
new assessors being in office, B claimed 
to own this tract, and directed that it 
be assessed to him. This was accord- 
ingly done for three years, but when A 
discovered what had been done, he had 
the property transferred back to him 
upon the assessor’s books. Can B com- 
pe! A to reimburse him ? 

New Hampshire. Subscriber. 

No. The money was not poe at A’s request 
or for his benefit, and B has no shadow of 
claim against A for reimbursement. It would 
be a gross injustice to compel A to reimburse 
B for money expended by B in an attempt to 
deprive A of his property. 


Property Conveyed te Husband and Wife; 
Right of Survivor To Dispose of by Will: 
A husband and wife owned several prop- 
erties in Ohio, the deeds being made to 
them jointly. The husband died leaving 
no will, and later the wife died leaving 
a will in which she disposed of the prop- 
erty as she pleased, adding to the will 
a provision that any one of the devisees 
who contested the will should forfeit all 
benefits conferred upon him = it. Did 
the widow have the right to dispose of 
the property by her will, and if so, is 
the special provision mentioned binding 
on the heirs and devisees? J. A., Ohio. 

Yes, to both questions. Upon the death of 
her husband, the widow acquired sole title to 
the property in fee simple with the absolute 
right to dispose of it by deed or will as she 
pleased. _She was under no legal obligation 
to leave any portion of the property to any 
particular person. She was entitled to devise 
it, therefore, subject to any condition she 
might name including the condition that the 
devisee should not contest the will. 


When Deed Takes Effect; Transfer of 
Property fram Husband to Husband and 
Wife Jointly: A married man owned a 
farm in his own name, and wishing to 
have it in the joint names of himself and 
his wife, he deeded it to a lawyer and 
the lawyer then made a deed of the 

roperty to the husband and wife jointly. 
Both deeds were left with the clerk at 
the same time for the purpose of being 
recorded. They have now n returned 
to the parties, and the indorsements on 
them as to the time they were left with 
the clerk for recordation are to the 
effect that the deed from the lawyer 
was left before the deed to him. What 
effect have these indorsements on the 
title to the property? Is the®title in 
the lawyer or in the husband and wife? 

New York. Subscriber. 

The title is in the husband and wife’ just as 
the parties intended it should be: The time 
at which the two deeds were recorded is of no 
importance whatever with reference to the 
passage of title be- 
tween thé parties. 
A deed takes ef- 
feet between the 
parties, not from 
the time it is re- 
corded, but from 
its delivery. 


When the September number 
was expected: 

** Boohoo! The Farm Journal 

didn’t come today. Boohoo!” 


L2&GAL. inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
each in its turn, if of interest to the 

reader. Those who want immediate replies by 

mail should remit One Dollar. Address, “‘ Law 

Department,” this office. 
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‘“Here’s your copy of 
‘Better Farming’ Joe” 


“And yours is the fifth I've delivered fn 
the past month. 

“Every man who got one has been tell- 
ing me about it. 

“George Foster said it was the finest 
book on tillage he ever saw—so0 complete 
and clear. 

“Said it gave him more practical ideas 
about how to get more out of his farm 
than any ten books he ever read. 

“He's trying out the Atlas Farm Powder 
on his place now and says he is getting 
wonderful results. 

“Told me to tell you to drive over and < 
let him show you how easy it is to use NG 
Atlas Powder and how quick it cleans up 
a lot of tough jobs.” 

How about your copy of “Better Farm- 
ing?” It would pay you to write for it 
today. x 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington. Del. 

Send me your 120-page book ““Better Farming.’* I am interested in the 
use of explosives for the purpose before which I mark X: 

{] STUMP BLASTING © DITCH DIGGING 

© BOULDER BLASTING © ROAD BUILDING 

G SUBSOIL BLASTING O TREE PLANTING FJ 


Name. Address. f 


Apollo 


Roofing Products 


In country or city—for farm buildingsorresi- 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled, “3 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most dur- 
able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual weather 
have proved the superiority of this material for Roofing, Tan’ 
Oulverts, etc. KEYSTONE CopPER STEEL is also unexcelled for Roo 
ing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added below regular brands 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for free ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. § 


We guarantee every pump rece 

A Guarantee That ee by our Service De- 
partment for given conditions 

Is | Guarantee to operate successfully, 
When you select a pump be sure and get the right 
> pump the first time. Our expert engineers will help 


you make a selection from more than 300 
PUMP@ 
FoR SERVICE 


nd, windmill, engine and 
driven, | All rigidly tested. fiend for our” 
be free 
Service."’ ‘Address 


ue 
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BOOK a 
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= ‘PITTSBURGH == 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, iA. = 
= 
| FARM WAGONS a 
Hich or low wheels—steel or wood —widef 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
Ly Jtoday for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, 
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Farming with Two Hands and a Tractor 


‘Phe idea of a tractor doing practically all the 


work on a farm, particularly the light work, 
4s a thing which has not yet been realized by a 


great many folks. 


N my farm there were forty-five 
acres to be put into row crops, 


corn and Kafir; thirteen acres in 
alfalfa, twenty- -eight acres in oats, 
forty-eight acres in wheat. In all, 134 
acres to be under cultivation—some bot- 
tom, some upland of only a fair soil. I 
planned to keep a careful record of 
costs, work done and time lost in field, 
so that I could have some basis on which 
to figure my measure of success. 
One year ago the last of March the 


By H. L. THOMSON 


tractor arrived and was put to work at 
once. I experienced no trouble in start- 
ing or operating. I had a little bearing 
trouble at first, which, when fixed, 
bothered no more. 

Owing to an early season it was necessary 
to plant some of the corn with horses, the 
tractor not arriving soon enough. The wheat 
had been sowed in the fall and the oats early 
in February. 

With the tractor I disked, smoothed and 

planted twenty-five acres in Kafir, It was 
double disked first to kill weeds and prepare 
the seed-bed. 

The tractor proved its value under some ex- 
traordinary weather conditions. A_ rain- 
storm came up just before planting time, then 
a dry wind blew hard and steadily for several 


=Fart rmers 


ROOPINGS 


body who wants our products. 


resisting surface for years to come. 


service to any kind of roof. 


found Carey Roll Roofings and Asfaltslate Shingles economical, durable 


Prec MORE than a generation farmers in all parts of the country have 
and supremely practical for all kinds of farm buildings. 


But good things are scarce—and getting scarcer. The man who is able 
to get genuine Carey Roofings is fortunate. The Government and War In- 
dustries are using so much of our output that we cannot always supply every- 


But if new Carey Roofing is hard to obtain you can renew the life of your old 
roof with a coat of Carey Fibre Coating. This remarkable roof protector is 
made of a combination of weather-resisting liquids mixed with genuine asbes- 
tos fibre—hence the name—Fibre Coating. 


When a cracked or punctured roof is coated with it, the fibres act like the 
hair in old-fashioned plaster—they form a bond which insures a smooth, wear- 
Made with the same care as Carey Roofings, Fibre Coating will add years of 


Try it out on your worst roof, 


Write for full particulars and name of nearest dealer, 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


General Offices: Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 
50. Branches and Distributors 


EPAIR PRODUCTS 


days and looked as if it were going to suck all 
the moisture out of the soil. The tractor 
was hitched up to a wide disk harrow, the top 
crust quickly broken up and a moisture-saving 
mulch formed, putting the ground in fine 
shape to plant. 

The cornfield had a crust on it and needed 
attention. As ‘the corn was planted in fur- 
rows—that is, with disk furrow openers—a 
three-section peg-tooth harrow was used, 
with the teeth set back. Although the trac- 
tor could easily pull five sections, three sec- 
tions turned easier at the ends and did not fill 
so many of the corn rows when turning. 

For planting the twenty-five acres of Kafir 
a two-row planter was pulled behind the trac- 
tor. The rows were as straight as could be 
desired. The planter did not cover so well as 
it might, owing to the fact that the soil was 
slightly compacted behind the tractor wheels, 
which were about the same width as the rows 
planted. The next time I will offset the 

lanter about six inches and believe I can get 
etter results. 


Cultivating with a Tractor 


The time arrived to cultivate the twenty 
acres of corn, and as the special cultivator 
for attachment to the tractor had not yet ar- 
rived, I rigged up a hitch and attached a two- 
row horse cultivator to the tracter. I felt 
very “peculiar” as I went chugging off to the 
field! This was the real test of the whole 
venture. But I knew that if I went slow 
enough, I could cultivate. 

The first trip down the field was a pretty 
nervous performance, much like the first at- 
tempt to ride a bicycle; but gaining confi- 
dence, the second trip went much better. By 
nightfall about half the field was finished, and 
most of it a very good job, too. Later as I 
gained practise the work became automatic. 
The tractor caused no packing of the soil. 

On the second cultjvation, after the regular 


tractor cultivator had arrived, fourteen acres - 


a day seemed easy enough, and the work done 
was good—as good or better than horse work. 
One reason for this was the steady motion of 
the tractor; another, the heavy rigid tractor 
cultivator and its responsive gang operative 
mechanism. Turning at the ends was easy 
because the tractor could be slowed down to 
about three-quarters of a mile per hour. With 
the corn not planted in checks it took about 
twelve or fourteen feet of headland to turn 
in. In check-rowed corn a turn can be made 
without any headland. 

That first day’s work with the cultivator 
proved to my satisfaction that the real farm 
tractor has arrived. I was confident that I 
could do any other farm operation with it. 

Mowing the alfalfa came next, and a seven- 
foot mower was used. By attaching an eight- 
foot side delivery rake behind, both opera- 
tions were done at once. This can be done in 
the dry summer climate in central Oklahoma, 
and in some other places. It might not be 
good practise in some localities. By a little 
ingenuity in arranging this hitch it was easily 
possible to turn a square corner. 

Wheat and oat harvest came on and the 
tractor got these jobs over quickly. It had 
plenty of power over some very irregular 
ground. It turned square corners without dif- 
ficulty. Practically allof the delay was caused 
by the old eight-foot binder. Some Sudan 
grass was also harvested by the binder and 
tractor. As soon as possible after harvest the 
ground was double disked, making a mulch to 

reserve moisture. Horse flesh could not 

ave kept up this steady grind. 

Corn harvest came next, the tractor han- 
dling the corn binder with ease, working right 
along one night. 

The second and third cuttings of alfalfa 
were handled with the tractor, taking about a 
day for each cutting. 

Plowing, the heavy work of the year, was 
left until fall. The tractor with its special 
plow has the ability to finish irregular fields 
in a very smooth way. 


Yes, a Traetor. Can “Back Up” 


In all the work, the ability of the tractor, with 
implements attach hed, to baek, either on a 
straight line or a curve, was of. the greatest 
value. Without this ability a large part of the 
light work would have been inipossible. 

The total titne lost in ‘the ‘field appears 


[Continued on page 44] 
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You Men Who Know Engines 
Know the Importance Today of 


Super-Six Dependability 


Once upon atime the farmer thought of his 
automobile as a pleasant convenience. 


What would you do today without it? 


You recognize it as a necessity—almost as 
necessary to modern farming as your trac- 
tor, your silo filler or any other piece of 
power farming machinery. 


This is especially true now, with all the de- 
mands the war has placed upon your time. 


You must make your necessary trips to 
town, among your neighbors, or over your 
farm as quickly and surely as possible. 


You have no time to spend tinkering with 
your car, trying to make it run properly. 
You can ill afford to spare it while it is laid 
up in a garage. 


This is especially true now when delays in 
service are increasing because Uncle Sam 
is calling so many expert mechanics to work 
overseas on his big job there. 


Under these conditions, Hudson Super-Six 
dependability means many times as much 
as it ever has in the past. 


Now, if ever, you need the power and 
endurance which has made the Hudson 
Super-Six the farmer’s choice over any 
other fine car. 


Under these conditions, you will welcome 
more than ever the assurance that Hudson 
records give you — 


—the abusive punishment of high speed for 
hours over the race track and on transcon- 
tinental tours, the racking strains of moun- 
tain climbing, the unanimous approval 
voiced by thousands of Hudson Super-Six 
users, 


Remember, these same records have en- 


abled Hudson engineers to improve and 
refine the Super-Six so that the car you buy 
today is even a finer car than the ones 
which made the records. 


There should be no question in your mind 
now except, ‘‘when can I get my Hudson 
Super-Six.” And that depends upon when 
you place your order. 


The necessary curtailment of automobile 
production will not relax for some time. 
The increasing recognition of the Hudson 
Super-Six as the war-time car—the car 
that will “carry its owner through” has 
made a demand far in excess of production. 


To be sure of getting your Hudson Super- 
Six when you want it, order it now even 
if you are anticipating your real needs per- 
haps by many months. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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/ Mend Your Tubes 
As Good As New 


5-Minute Vulcanizer | 


Works automatically—without fail. 
Makes a perfect, lasting, feather-edge ] 
tube repair—anywhere on the road— f 
in any weather—in five minutes. So 
simple a child can do it. No acid, 
cement or gasoline. Makes tube re- 
pairs far superior to any “‘stuck on’’ 
patch, Easily carriedin tool box. Saves ff 
cost of spare tubes and repair bills. | 


Complete Outfit 1 50 
With 12 Patch & Heat Units * 
Comprises handy, nickel plated vulcanizer. 

6 round Patch & Heat Units for punctures, an 

6 oblong units for cuts and tears—(everything 
necessary to make 12 perfect, permanent tube 
repairs) with full instructions, only $1.50. (Ad- 
ditional Patch & Heat Units only 75c per doz.) 
Buy from your garage or hardware dealer—or 
we will send prepaid, guaranteed, by parcel post 
direct from factory if your dealer does not sell it. 


Write for FREE BOOK — | 
‘‘Care and Repair of Tires’’ 


Telis how to make your own tire repairs— 
how to increase tire mileage—how to prevent 
blowouts, sand pockets—general care of tires, 
etc. Don’t fail to write for this valuable Free } 
Tire Book now—before you forget. 


C. A. Shaler Co., 3101 Fourth St. | 


b/\. Boys, be a “Rider and 
make big | orders 
-- VW for bicycles and supplies. Gct 
our liberal terme on to in- 
everything in the bicycle line at it 
usu ce. Wi 


rates by horse power or 
engine. Wastes 
Large sprockets. n has 
6000 
No short turns, Main driv- 
ing shaft runs in Babbited 


ELEVATOR 


Bearings. Elevates ‘Wheat, 
Kar Corn—60 Busheis 
in 3 minutes. 
SOLD Di 


Save Your Fruits and Vegetables! 


W hat you don’t eat now, save for winter. The Granger Evaporater 
does it—« child can run it. Takes no sugar, no cans, no jars. 
20,000 im wee. You save the price in one year on sugar alene. 
Get FREE booklet F—all about Evaporator and evaporating. 


GRANGE SALES ASSN., Lafayette Building, 
ARRISONS’ NURSERIE 


Fruit trees budded from, 


a fine assortment 
and tals 
sea. Send for 1918 Fruit 
12, Berlin, Maryland 


Floral Guide PREE West Grove, Pa. 


al pric: c rite Today. 
MEAD 
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Proper Props for Orchard Crops 


Even where fruit has been thinned the limbs often need support 
By EARLE W. GAGE 


employ some novel and efficient 
methods in propping the limbs of 
bearing trees so as to insure their not 
breaking under a heavy load. 
Propping is accomplished any time 
throughout the growing season when 


Mem growers of the Northwest 


the weight of the fruit bears the limbs 


down so that there is danger of their 
breaking. Four methods of propping are 
employed by the orchardists : The cen- 
ter-ring-and-wire, Fig. 1; the cross-wire, 
Fig. 2; the center-pole-and-wire, Fig. 3; 
and the single-pole-prop, Fig. 4. 

In the center-ring-and-wire method, 
screw-eyes are placed in the main limbs 
at some distance above the crotch of the 
tree. Wires are attached to the screw- 
eyes and brought to a ring placed ap- 

roximately in the center of the tree. 
his holds the tree in shape and pre- 


vents the breaking of the limbs at a 
time when the crop is on. 

In the cross-wire method screw-eyes 
are placed in the main limbs at some 
distance above the crotch. From each 
screw-eye a wire extends and is attached 
to a limb opposite or nearly so. This 
answers the same purpose as the former 
method. 

In the center-pole-and-wire method, 
screw-eyes are placed in the main limbs, 
to which are attached long strands of 
wire. At the end of each strand is a 
loop which is placed over a nail driven 
in the end of a pole. This pole is raised 
to a position nearly parallel to the trunk 
of the tree. This draws the wires tight, 
holds the tree in shape, and prevents 
the limbs from breaking. 

The single-pole-prop method is most 
common. This usually consists of 1 x 2 
inch or 1 x 4 inch pine strips varying in 
length as conditions demand; eight to 
twelve foot lengths are most commonl 
used. These props are usually sharpen 
at one end so as to make it easy to place 
them in the ground. The end which is 
to hold the limb is V-notched, or small 
lath strips are nailed on each side of the 
prop, practically forming a notch. 

In large commercial apple orchards 
there are three methods of single-pole 
propping in common use. First, one 
crew may haul and scatter the props 
through the orchard while another crew 
sets therm up; second, a crew may haul 
the props out and set them as they go; 
and third, the props may be hauled out 
and set up as needed. It has been found 
that the average cost is $6.36 per acre 
for propping, which is ofttimes saved on 
a single tree’s crop, to say nothing of 
conserving the tree for future develop- 
ment and production. 


In the Orchard and. Berry Patch 


The graceful maple trembles, 
A-blush with maiden shame, 
The frost king rudely kissed her, 

Her cheeks are all aflame. 
The stately elm is crested 
With plumes of fairy gold ; 
The vine’s rich, luscious clusters 
Imprisoned sunshine ’’ hold. 


) oes aside the apples that fall off when 
you are picking and do not put them 
in with the first-grade fruit. The slight- 
est bruise will shorten the keeping 
qualities. 

Did you forget to cut out and burn the 
blackberry and raspberry canes that 
have fruited? Better now than never! 

It’s late to bag grapes, but paper 
bags slipped over choice clusters may 
save them from the birds. 


The strawberry bed still. needs culti- 
vating. pom 3 busy until the ground 
freezes. Light frosts do not count. 


Better nd half a day putting 
stout ands: in the ladder before pick- 
ing time, than six weeks waiting fora 
broken leg to knit. : 

No need to be in a hurry about pick- 
ing the grapes. Let them get fully 
ripe. Better cover them a few nights 
so that frost will not cut them down, 
rather than eat sour grapes. — 

Put on your specs and look for the 
little heap of sawdust at the foot of 


trees, telling how busy the 
acral have been lately. If you find it, 


make short work of the pests that are 
doing their best to kill your trees. A 
small-bladed knife or a wire, or both, 
are good tools to have along. 


Potted strawberry plants may be set 
early this month. Nurserymen sell them, 
Keep off all runners, hoe and cultivate 
them till the ground freezes, then mulch, 
—and next June you should have a mod- 
erate crop of good berries. But, remem- 
ber, potted plants are rather expensive, 
and are merely a makeshift for the 
spring-set bed. 


A goat tree label: Procure a thin piece 
of sheet zinc, six inches wide, from 
which cut strips crosswise three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide at one end, and 
tapering to one-eighth inch at the other 
end. Odd pieces of old zinc stove boards, 
etc., may thus be utilized. The pieces 
should then be put in vinegar[to cor- 
rode, after which an ordinary lead-pencil 
will complete the business. Either or 
both sides can be written upon. 
the writing will. last for years, too, 80 
that ‘‘he who runs may read,’’ as hun- 
dreds of labels in this vicinity can testify. 
Simply wrap the small end of the label 
loosely around a limb of the tree—never 
around the trunk. As the limb grows, 
loosen the label somewhat, or change itto 
asmaller limb. On the reverse side of 
the label it might be well to write the 
name of the agent or nurseryman 
furnished the tree ; then, later, if the va- 
riety proves untrue to name, you 
know whom to blame. 

Nebraska. Frank R. Martin. 
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September Garden Stunts 


1 


Potatoes may be dug as soon as the 

tops die. A small digger will harvest 

an acre in two hours and pay for 
itself on four or five acres 


S¢7DYVERY one who creates or cultivates a 
garden helps to solve the problem of 
feeding the nations,” says President Wilson. 
Wouldn’t the loads of good things from war 
gardens be a sight for the President’s eyes! 


Dig sweet potatoes as soon as frost kills the 
vines, and store them in a dry place. 


To protect cauliflower heads from the burn- 
ing sun, gather the outer leaves over them 
and tie in place. 


Madonna lily bulbs may be 
month. Most other. bulbs shoul 
into the ground until October. 


Before frost, make cuttings of the helio- 
trope, verbenas and other tender plants which 
you will want for setting out early next spring. 


Breathes there-a man with soul so dead, who 
never to himself has said, while walking in 
his garden patch: “It beats the band how 
chickens scratch ” ? 


All the refuse of nes that are through fruit- 
ing should be burned as soon as dry enough. 
Cabbage stumps, cucumbers, melons, toma- 
toes and the like should not be left to decay. 


September is housecleaning month in the 
garden, and Mary says a good cleaning up 
there is just as necessary as in the house, 
The most  seghaente thing is to prevent weeds 
going to se 


Most varieties of Cos lettuce require tying 
to bleach thoroughly. Use raffia or soft twine 
for tying, and tie as near the top of the head as 
— Endive may be tied up or bleached 

tween boards. 


Ripen late tomatoes by pulling the vines 
and letting them lie with the fruit on in a 
cool shed or in the basement. Many of the 
fruits will ripen. Cover the vines in the garden 
with blankets when frost threatens and you 
may be able to save them for a week or two. 


The only planting for fall crops that can be 
done early this month in the northern states 
is a late planting of radishes and turnips. In 
states where killing frost is not general until 
October, there may be sowings of spinach, 
beets and lettuce. Egyptian onion sets can be 
planted for use next spring. 


When frost has touched the tuberose, ele- 
phant’s-ear and Madeira vine, take up the bulbs 
and store them. When dahlias and cannas are 
frost-bitten, cut off the tops, leaving about 
six inches of the stems. Remove the roots in 
a clump with dirt attached. Spread roots out 
in the sun to dry, then store in a dry, well- 
ventilated cellar, on the floor or on shelves. 
Keep the varieties tabeled. 


Weevils may be killed in beans and peas by 
the use of carbon bisulphide. . To treat these 
put. them in a jar, tub or other vessel which 
can be covered tightly. Put into a glass about 
one tablespoonful of carbon bisulphide for 
each ten gallons of space in the enclosure, 
‘and place the glass in with the beans. Allow 
them to remain in the fumes of the earbon 


lanted this 
not be put 


‘ bisulphide over night, then take them out and 


_— in dry storage quarters. Do not take 
ps or lighted matches near the material, 
and do not breathe the fumes. 
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It Solves The Farm Help Problem 


OU wouldn't think of 
riding on the back of 
one of your horses in 
order to guide your team. 
If you did you would have 
to have another person to 
operate the implement, 
use you know most 
farm implements require 
constant attention, 

Then why attempt to 
operate a tractor in a man- 
ner which your experience 
has proven impractical? It 
is just as illogical to ride on 

our tractor in front of the 
implement, and expect to 


operate the implement 
from that position, as it is 
to operate the implement 
from the back of your 
horse. 


With the Moline-Univer- 


sal Tractor you sit on the 


- seat of the implement and 


ve perfect control of 
both tractor and imple. 
ment. You are in the best 
position to observe the 
work, make adjustments 
and manipulate both trac-- 
tor and implement. This 
holds true regardless of 
the work being done— 
plowing, discing, planting, 
cultivating, mowing, har- 
vesting, etc. There is 
nothing new about this, 
we simply apply a princi- 
ple which millions of farm- 
ers have demonstrated to 
be sound. The Moline- 
Universal gives one man 
control of greater power 


e same 
method of handling and 
as much versatility. 

The One-Man feature of 
the Moline-Universal is 
just one of many advan- 


tages the Moline-Universal 


has over other tractors. It 
is the only tractor reg- 
ularly equipped with a 
self-starter and_ electric 
lights. No detail has been 
overlooked which will give 
the Moline-Universal Trac- 
tor positive reliability, 

Send for catalog which tells 
how to operate your farm with 
less help and expense. 

A Department 59. 


Moline Plow Co. 
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Don’t Experiment— Buy a “Hoover” 


Harvesting potatoes 


with the 
“HOOVER” 


Engine Digger is the 


best insurance 
against loss. 


The standard for over 33 years. 


The HOOVER MFG. 


COMPANY, 


Avery, Ohio. U.S.A. 


Sold exclusively by 


JOHN DEERE PLOW 
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and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Care.” I¢ tells how 
stammering and stuttering #0 years. 
St., Indianapotis, Ind, 


merin, 
Tow myself 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 


1128 Ultaols 


Youcan be quickly cured, 


coin or stamps for.70 page E on Stam- } 


,ifyou| Do Something 
FOR THE BIRDS 


THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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you 
stump! Kirstin stubbornest stumps 
AP as&CENTS per stump! 


Kirstin bay Puller 


Just a few Kirstie the handle 
stump. When stump starts, throw machine into high 
speed « and out comes the bigge st stump, roots and all. 

‘ositively no other machine like it. as special, pat- 
ented features. Recommended byleading Agricultural 
Schools and Forestry Bureaus, Why havestumps when 
you can now pull them so easily, quickly and 


Amazing Offer! 


these gah any size 
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ments. if not pleased, return at our expense. 
Kirstin Pollers as low as $49.50. One-man 
POWER—all sizes, Three-year guarantee with each 
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BIG MONEY. 
IN ORNERY HORSES 


MY free book will amaze you. See the bi 
money that is being made by those 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicioys, unman- 
ageable horses can be picked up for a song. 
By my methods you can quickly transform them into 
grate. willing workers and re-sell them at a big profit, 
ou can also earn fat fees breaking colts and training 
horses for others. 
My book is free, postage prepaid. No obli- 
Write! gation. it. Write 


Prof. JESSE BEERY, 229 8 Main St. , Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


styiue 
Pay the balance at rate of only a few cents 
the New Amberola in your own home before you 923; 
te buy. Send uo money down. “Then return if you wish. 
For Our New Edison Book. Send 
Write Today f° me and address for our new beck and 
pictures of the New Edison Amberolas. No obligations. 
351 Phonogreph tors 


BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money 
backache. Send for FREE No. 15 wowing, 
price and latest improvements. First order gets 


Folding Sawing Mockine Co. 161 West Harrison St. Chicage, 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


“Why Was My Furlough Not Granted?” 


HEN the furlough bill was first 
me it was hopefully received 
by farmers everywhere. Then 

the war situation suddenly changed, be- 
cause on March 21 the enemy began its 
long-threatened big drive and, for a 
while—an anxious while for all of us— 
civilization trembled in the balance, and 
the cry went out from the Allies: *‘ For 
God’s sake send us men!”’ 

Ever since, America has been sendin 
men with a rapidity that has astonish 
the world. But in order to do this won- 
derful thing, some other things had to 
be sacrificed, and among them, appar- 
ently, was the expected wholesale grant- 
ing of furloughs to farmers. 

A number of letters reached The Farm 
Journal, saying in effect : ‘Why was my 
furlough not granted ?’’ We looked into 
the matter promptly, and are now able to 
lay before our readers an authoritative 
collection of real facts on this important 
subject. First, here is a copy of a letter 
sent to one of Our Folks in Wisconsin : 


Why His Furlough Was Refused 


We are in receipt of a regular notice from 
the officer commanding at Camp Fort Bliss, 
Texas, advising that the application for fur- 
lough of your brother is disapproved,“ because 
training of this man as a soldier is incomplete 
and he is needed with his company.” 
Yours truly, 
Local Board for Division No. 2, 
County of Rock, State of Wisc. 


Next we print a letter which one of 
our Pacific coast folks received from 
the Naval Training Camp, Mare Island, 
California : 


Dear Stir: In reply to yours of the 27th ult. 
would advise you that furloughs for the pur- 
pose of farm labor are granted at this Camp 
in cases of extreme need, and that the maxi- 
mum time allowed any one man for this pur- 
pose is thirty days from the station. 

I must further inform you that it has not 
been a custom to grant furloughs for this pur- 
pose except to men whose parents own farms 
and have insufficient help with which to har- 
vest the crops. No farm furlough can be given 
any man for the purpose of hiring out as a 
farm - hand, regardless of attending circum- 
stances, 

Further I would state that no man in the 
service who holds a rating higher than that 
of a second-class seaman or a second-class 
fireman can, under any circumstances, return 
to his home for the purpose of performing 
the duties of a farm laborer. 

Hoping that this information is what you 
desired, and that you may in some manner 


secure sufficient help to harvest your crop,. 


am Respectfully yours, 
Arthur L. Wessels, Executive Officer. 


. Then we rolled up our sleeves and asked 

a lot of questions of Draft Boards and 
Military Camps in various parts of the 
United States. Some of the answers are 
here reproduced : 


What Draft Boards and Camps Say 


This board has had about four requests for 
furloughs. Two were sent in with recom- 
mendations to be allowed. One was allowed, 
others not. One that was allowed for seeding 
time was revoked in about a week after. being 

nted. 

al Board for the County of Monroe, 

State of Pennsylvania, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
CAMP MUSTERING OFFICE, 
CAMP DIX, N. J. 


Epiror THE FARM JOURNAL: In the first place 
all requests for farm furloughs must be for- 
warded through the Local Draft Board which 
sent the man to Camp and should be made out 
on special form 1035, provided by the office of 
the Provost Marshal General for this purpose. 
These forms are in the hands of all Local 
Boards. 

You ask what eee of requests have 
been granted, and I am unable to give you any 
figures, even approximate ones, In answer to 
that question, inasmuch as men are being . 


transferred from one organization to another 
and so many organizations are going overseas ; 
I am also unable to give you any figures re- 
garding the number of furloughs granted. 
You will realize that with the great neces- 
sity of getting as many men as possible to 
France, the question of these farm furloughs 
is one that becomes a matter of expediency, 
and the military necessity of the case is natu- 
rally considered before the industrial one. 
: Yours very truly, 
E. N. Baldwin, Capt, ‘Inf. R. Cc. 
Asst. to " Adjt. 


HEADQUARTERS 
CAMP LEE, 
CAMP LEE, VA. 
PUBLISHERS THE FarM JOURNAL: I would s 
e that the matter be taken up with 
Department at Washington, which makes 
rules which regulate absolutely the granting of 
furloughs for agricultural purposes. The fur- 
loughs at this Camp, as probably at all other 
Camps, are made absolutely in accordance with 
the instructions received, which instructions 
seem to us who understand the reasons to be 
very just and necessary. 

The length of furlough granted depends 
entirely on the class of the regulation the man 
fails under. There is no set length of time, 
but I know of no case where the furlough has 
exceeded ninety days. Sincerely yours, 

S. Farnsworth, Major General, N. A. 


So we took Major General Farnsworth’s 
kindly hint, rolled up our sleeves a little 
higher, and fired some qu uestions at the 
War Department. Here’s the answer ; 


What the War Department 


OFFICE OF 
THE PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : Replying to your letter request- 
ing information concerning furloughs for sol- 
diers to engage in agriculture, I am enclos- 
ing a copy of General Orders No. 31. This 
order, especially in the first paragraph, will 
give you the most recent instructions to camp 
commanders upon the granting of furloughs 
of this kind. It will explain to you why some 
applications are denied. 

E. H. Crowder, Provost Marshal General. 
By C. A. Hope, Captain, N. A., Acting Chief, 

Administrative Division. 


Paragraph 1 of General Orders No. 31, 


is as follows : 


1. It is the intention to make use of the © 


authority to grant furloughs to enlisted men 
in accordance with the act of March 16, 1918, 
to enable them to engage in agriculture dur- 
ing the present farming season for the pur- 
pose of augmenting the agricultural produc- 
tion. For this reason commanding officers may 
grant such furloughs within the rules here 
announced whenever it appears that the grant- 
ing of such furloughs will contribute to the 
purpose for which they were intended. But 
it is desired to reduce to a minimum the in- 
terference thereby created in the progress of 
military training and preparation ; therefore, 
whenever the furloughing of an enlisted man 
substantially interferes with the training or 
preparation of the organization of which he 
is a member, the application will be denied, 
in which case the reason for the denial will 
be indorsed upon the application. Furloughs 
granted under this order will be for short 
periods, largely for seeding and harvesting 
time. They may be given by commanding offi- 
cers of posts, camps, cantonments, divisions, 
and departments. Such furloughs will not be 
granted to enlisted men of or above the grade 
of first sergeant; nor will they be granted in 
an organization that has been ordered or is in 
transit from points of mobilization or training 
to a port of embarkation; and all furloughs 
granted will be recalled and the men ordered 
to their organizations when the latter have 
received preparatory orders for duty over 
seas. Furloughs granted under this order will 
be without pay and allowances, except that 
enough pay will be retained in each case to 
meet allotments in force on the date of this 
order; war-risk insurance and pledges’ on 
Liberty bonds. 

Summing up, we conclude that the 
military authorities have tried to grant 
farm furloughs whenever such absences 
did not seriously interfere with (1) the 
progress of military training, or (2) with 
the embarkation of troops ready to go. 
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Dan Howard’s Haunted Farm 


ard began searching for a 


By L. W. BOORAM 


of the stock was missing at the 
time the people disappeared. _ . 
‘* All the horses and'one cow,’’ 


[ec of renting, Dan How- 


good farm, and found one 
that was certainly a bargain; 
but the price made him very sus- 
pore. Why should such a farm 
offered for $60 an acre when 
other land in the community was 
selling for $300 anacre? It was 
a much larger farm than he had 
ever dared to think of buying 
with his present money. 

Dan knew something was 
wrong, but could not figure what. 
He saw at a glance that it was 
an ideal farm with excellent 
buildings on it and the land the 
very finest. He bought the farm 
and moved there immediately. 

It was not until the harvest 
season that Dan discovered why 
the farm sold for such a low 
price. He needed help, and 
went to the near-by town one 
Saturday evening to try to 
secure a hand. 

‘“‘Say, Brete, want to work 
for me a couple of weeks?”’ 
said Dan to a husky fellow. 

Brete never moved a muscle, 
but replied, ‘‘Nope! no work- 
ing for me on that farm.’’ That 
was all hesaid. Dan tried other 
men, but none would work for 
him at any price. They all mum- 
bled weak excuses and wandered 
away. 

Dan turned to the old men 
sitting around a cold stove. 
“What does this mean?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Here I’ve offered them 


said Uncle Jimmy. 

‘*T believe that cow was killed 
for her blood,’’ said Dan: “You 
said there was blood smeared 
everywhere, 

‘*Yes, you’re right,’’ answeréd 
Uncle Jimmy. ‘‘ But -what per- 

lexes me is this arrow and that 
ittle dot at the end. Say, what 
do you call dots like this in gram- 
mar, anyhow ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Periods,’’ replied Dan. And 
then he said slowly, ‘‘I think 
those words were intended for 


but he didn’t want any one else 
toread them. Nowif I put some- 
thing somewhere and wanted 
people to hunt and find it, I’d 
tell them where to look.”’ 

**Same way here,’’ said Uncle 
Jimmy. ‘‘ Pete wanted his family 
to look in that period. Why 
not us?”’ 

‘*To be sure !’’ exclaimed Dan. 
‘It’s as plain as day. The 
crooked arrow was to emphasize 
the fact that they were wanted 
to look in the ae a 
at it so plain. hy are people 
so blind !”’ 

So taking spade and shove} 


into the period. They dug for a 


rocks. 


unheard-of prices, and _ they 
refuse.”’ 

‘“*You surely don’t expect 
men to work on a farm that is haunted 
and has a cold, bloody mystery surround- 
ing it, do you?’’ said one of the men. 

** Haunted ?’’ Dan jerked up his head 
with a start. ‘‘Explain yourself, Uncle 
Jimmy.’”’ 

Uncle Jimmy received several warn- 
ing looks from the other hoary heads 
collected around the stove, but he paid 
no attention to them. Tipping his chair 
back a little farther he began: ‘‘It’sa 
subject not talked about very much to 
strangers around here. If I didn’t kind 
0’ like you, you wouldn’t hear the story 
from me. In fact, other people rather 
think that I am running into danger 
in telling you ; you notice the others have 

ne 9? 


On looking, Dan saw that the words 
were true. 

‘‘It began in the early days around 
here,’’ said Uncle Jimmy, resuming his 
story. ‘‘Old Pete Wynin was the first 
man here, but others followed. Pete 
was a man who said little and wanted 
eet to ask no questions. He had a 
arge family. One of his numerous sons 
was to marry a neighbor’s daughter, and 
the day had been set. About a week 
before the wedding was to take place a 
traveling preacher came along. Mrs. 
Wynin thought that he would do as well 
as any minister, and to have the mar- 
riage sooner she asked him to marry the 
young folks the next day. Then she 
went over to the neighbor’s house to fix 
for if, leaving the preacher, Pete and 
the sons at home. 

‘When she came back, there were no 
men there, but plenty of arrows stuck 
everywhere and blood smeared all around 
the house. And that is not all: in a 
field back of your house is a peculiar in- 
acription. The field is black soil'and the 
mscription is red soil. The people say 
it was made by the spirits of Pete and 
his sons.’’ 

Uncle Jimmy paused and took some 


The mysterious red inscription in the soil 


paper and a pencil from his pocket. 
The inscription is like this,’’ he said, 
and he drew the following : 
** Looks like an ‘L’ with a ‘P’ 
J on - of it,’’ said Dan. 

‘ “Yes,” answered Uncle Jimmy. 
**Say, if you think you can use me I'll 
work for you. Though I’m rather old I 
can still work a little, and maybe we can 
get our heads together and solve those 
etters.’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ replied Dan. ‘‘ I need a har- 
vest hand ; and I’m bound to get at the 
bottom of that sign.’’ 

No threshing crew would enter the 
farm, and Dan and Uncle Jimmy had to 
haul the grain to a neighboring farm to 
have it threshed. When that was over, 
they tackled the mystery. 


CHAPTER II 
TRYING TO SOLVE THE MYSTERY 


Dan thought it would be best to find the 
depth of the red soil of the inscription, 
and so they dug to see. As Dan had 
surmised, it wasn’t more than about 
fifteen inches,—deep enough to make it 
below plow depth. Then Dan questioned 
Uncles immy about old spades, and found 
that the earliest ones were about a foot 
wide. That was just the width of the 
letters. He told Uncle Jimmy that he 
thought the space for the letters was du 

hastily with the old spades, and the re 

earth filled in, which seemed probable. 

They began a search as to where old 
Pete might have gotten his red soil, and 
found it but a short distance away on 
Dan’s farm, in a place overgrown with 
vines and weeds. It was plain that 
some one had taken some soil from there 
a long time before, tallying in color with 
the soil in the letters. 

Digging there, Uncle Jimmy uncov- 
ered several bones, and on digging deeper 
found the entire skeleton of a cow. That 
perplexed them, and Dan inquired if any 


Having been in moist soi? for 
a great number of years, the 
box was indeed very rusty. It 
probably would have gone to pieces ex- 
cept for its thickness. They took it to 
the house and opened it. 


Both were very nervous when the lid’ 


was taken off, and they eagerly looked 
at the contents. Instead of stolen bond 


bills or diamonds, there was only a small 
piece of a sheepskin upon which was — 


written the following : 


Vwroh jrog rqfh; riilfhuv iroorzlej.; 
jrog lq wklv ilhog. Ehorz zkdw, 
dqipdov olnh. 


‘“‘Whew!’’ exclaimed Uncle Jimmy: 


‘* And it’s for us to read this !”’ 

Dan too was completely surprised. 
Reading such a thing would take real 
brains, and if they solved it they would 
have to use their reasoning power, so he 
thought to rest his mind and said he was 

oing to bed. Uncle Jimmy followed 
is example. 

When they arose both said that they 
had troubled dreams about the code let- 
ter. When the morning’s work was done 
they resumed work on the mye with 
freshened minds, though Dan did most 
of the thinking. He thought it was a 
very simple code and, remembering the 
codes he and his chums had:when boys, 
thought probably it would be similar. 

Taking a piece of paper he wrote the 
alphabet. Then he took the first letter 
on the sheepskin (V) and counted one 
letter back in the alphabet (U); and so 

roup; thus he got ‘‘Uvqng”’ for the 
first word. “No sense that,’’ he 
said. ‘‘If it won’t work on the first 
word, nix on the rest.’’ 

The next time he took two letters 
back and got ‘‘Tupmf.’’ ‘‘The third 
time’s the charm,’’ said Uncle Jimmy, 
as Dan prepared to try three letters 
back. The third time Dan got : ‘‘ Stole.’’ 

‘‘There!’’ exclaimed Uncle Jimmy. 
‘‘ Hurry ! what’s the next word? ”’ 

{Continued on page 38] 


Pete’s wife and relations to read, . 


they immediately began digging 


long time. At last they struck 
something hard, which proved to — 
be a steel box surrounded by’ 
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Save -Feet and Health 
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Leather shoes wear quickly —warp, leak, 
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slush, rain, mud. Never change shape. Com- 
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A BETTER LOOKING, FIT- 
TING, WEARING WORKSHOE 


Ask for descriptive literature and Free 
Shoe Book. Get ou r Absolute Guaran- 
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pore gallon of of Rerosenet you 
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Where the Poets Live 


“No Good” 


By CATHERINE PARSONS 


He drifted through life without purpose 
or aim, 
A butterfly, knowing no care, 
Who flitted from flower to flower all day, 
It mattered not whither or where. 


** No good,’’ we all called him, and thought 
it was true, 
But few even gave him a thought ; 
And when some one told us he’d gone 
over there,’’ 
His going meant little or naught. 


And soon we forgot him, like others more 
dear, 
And long months of action sped by 
Before something brought him again to 
our minds, 
This time with a far different cry. 


“No good,’’ we had called him, a short 
time ago, 


“Look for the Sunburst on the Can” 
Positively stops any size leak from pin hole to 
cracked waterjacket in 5 to10 minutes. Simply 
pour a few ounces of this marvelous liquid into 
radiator and let it mix with the water, that’s all. 
GUARANTEED to work or money back. 
Will not impair cooling. Saves $10 to $25 
repair job. 50c and 7éc per can. At dealers 
or sent direct. 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
369 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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613 Loan & 
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Holstein Glf 


This Little Bull Calf Sold For $106,000—Can 
You Guess What Dairy Breed He Is? > 
~ END your answer right away and I will send 
you FREE a picture of this little $106,000 bull calf and tell 
you how Arthur Hay, a 15-year-old boy helped raise him. 
1000 FREE Points — Send Answer TODAY 
I will also enroll your name in my Calf Club and tell you how 
Send no get a little purebred calf 
rs and every 
a of my Calf Club. undreds of dollars 
special awards given to Calf Club members 
weeks. Joinnow. Just 


address 
Calf Club Manager - Box 91 - Waterloo, lowa 


And there in the paper we read 
How his daring and courage had won him 
the cross, 
They had pinned on him when he was 
dead. 


‘*No good,”’—now a hero in every one’s 
eyes, 
Remembered and honored by all ; 
No longer a butterfly, drifting through 
life,— 
A brave man who answered his call ! 


Youth! 

By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 
To love is to be young. 

Eternal caring is eternal youth. 
The joys the poets sung 

Can all be yours, in truth. 
If love is of your life a part 
Age can not penetrate your heart. 


As to Weather 


By WALTER G. DOTY 


There never yet has been a day 
That suited every one; 

Winds failed to blow the proper way 
Or there was too much sun. 

Or clouds were somber overhead, 
’Twas sultry, damp or chill; ‘ 

Or something made hay-fever spread, 
Or ’twas too calm and still. 


The weather claims its ancient right 
To act as it sees fit. 

We may object with-all our might, 
The weather will not quit. 

Why, even weather could not veer 
To suit our every mood ; 

If you’ll just av’rage up the year 
You'll find it pretty good. 


Comrades 
By LYDIA M. DUNHAM O'NEIL 


Up from his bed at the break of day ; 
Dressed in a jiffy and out and away; 
Through the clover, wet with the dew of 
dawn, 
And the timothy field, he is hurrying on. 
And prancing ahead or trotting beside, 
Over the meadows far and wide, 
Climbing the hill, and threading the bog, 
With little Boy Blue is a little brown dog. 


They know where the best of the black- 
berries grow ; 

They know the nest of the clumsy crow ; 

They know the spot where the mandrakes 
thrive ; 

They know the trees where the wild bees 
hive. 

They know where the rabbits love best to 


play, 
And the hedge where the chipmunk hides 
away ; 


And the mossy home of the little swamp-. 


frog, 
Is known to the boy and his little brown 
dog.. 


The years will pass and the boy will grow, . 


And the little brown dog grow old and slow; 

But memory’s pleasures they still shall sip, 

As they think of the joys of their comrade- 
ship ; 

Dreaming the old days over again— 

All their adventures in field and glen ; 

For naught can the faithful love befog 

Of little Boy Blue and his little brown dog. 
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Take a good look at this bombarding 


Le 


e the size of the sar 


with its various parts. This is the British type of, plane that is putting the 
of fright into the enemy. We wonder what the soldiers of 1776 would 
thought of this fighting monster! Copyright, Western Newspaper hon your 


viduals, as their my! 


The Army Y. M. C. A. is doing excellent work at the front. This portable 
motor kitchen is a welcome sight to our boys and our Allies. Many indi- 
purchase and maintain these. kitchens. 
oy will receive food from this one. 


Perhaps 


ing cannon along good and 


tor has been invented. 


That is the mule’s rival; and Maud is handicapped from the start. 
is five-ton artillery tractor, Model 1917, pe 


ad a death-deal- 
bad roads and right into its firing posi- 
tion. We are glad for the sake of the poor animals that this trac- 
Copyright, Western Newspaper Union. 


The women of England are cheerfully helping to bear the heavy war burden. Much 
of the farm work is done by them. 
and this has been done with remarkable success. These women are carrying 
to the works. Flax is necessary in the manufacture of fine linen. 
Photograph, Western Newspaper Union. 


he British rd of Agriculture wants flax poe 


Here is real training fot our 
boys at Camp Dix. A heavy 
barrage is used and an at- 
tacking wave of men is 
closel Y, following it. An at- 
tack of this kind is figured 
out to the minute and every 
soldier be letter 
in his part of the work. La 


“Eat fish and help win 


Copyright, Underwood & 


in the war” is a familiar 
saying. fh fish we etek would look lost along- 
side of this jewfish at Cal 


This is Anne Martin of Nevada. Anne wants a 
seat in the United States Senate, and she is likely 
o get it. Miss Martin won suffrage for the women 
oor state and she has a platform that is hard to 
beat. She stands for the winning of the war, the 
development of Nevada, state and national prohi- 
bition, and winning the spiritual issue of the war. 
ere is our hand, ne rtin! You are a 
standa rer and we wish you a fair field. 
Copyright, Mrs. Luther Derwent. 


reports from our boys “ over 
there ” prove that the train- 
ing is bearing fruit and 
everywhere the Americans 
are hailed as soldiers of the 
highest type. Right, backed 
by might, must win. 
Photograph, 
Western Newspaper Union. 


‘ou like this ornament in your hay- 
ave a two-billion-dollar hay crop, 

raat oe shows a hay-field in New Mexico. 

Copyright, Underwoot & Underwood 
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A Mail Order Catalog in 
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WANAMAKER 
ASHION CATALOG 
Mailed Free—a Postal will do 

NOTHER Wanamaker Win-the-War Cata- 


log, featuring war-time economy and war- 
time simplicity in fashions. 

In this catalog you will find the very lowest prices 
possible for merchandise up to the Wanamaker 
Standard of quality, workmanship and fashion. 

Mere cheapness is waste ; cheapness with value 
is saving. This is the principle on which we 
have built this war-time Mail Order Fashion 
Catalog. You are sure to want a copy of it. 


In writing, please ask for Catalog ‘‘G’’ and address 
John Wanamaker Mail Order— New York 
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money building without waste. 
Aladdin System eliminates waste of 
lumber and labor and gives yowa better house 
for your money. Nosawing on the job—all lumber 
: cut to fit on automatic machines in our mills. 
Send stamps for the beautiful book 

“Aladdin Homes’’ of over 100 designs. 

Aladdin price includes all material for 
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THE ALADDIN CO. 

455 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. = 
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“Doctor,What Makes Me Shake?” 
By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


EPLYING to a query as to the cause 
and cure, of chills and fever, I can 
ive the following advice: Malarial fever 
is caused by a parasite in the blood, in- 
troduced by the bite of a certain spe- 
cies of mosquito. The time it may linger 
in one’s system is indefinite, depending 
upon treatment and various other things. 
The treatment is for the most part 
carried- out by the administration of 
some of the salts of cinchona bark— 
quinine, ete. As to the precise method 
of administration, authorities differ. I 
believe, however, ‘that the most impor- 
tant matter in the administration of 
quinine is to keep the blood saturated 
with it during the active life period of 
the particular crop of germs that is 
developing. Another crop will appear 
in one, two or three days, depending 
upon the particular form of the disease. 
} sesame does not kill the spores, and at 
e proper time another saturation of the 
blood with the drug is necessary. This 
is to be repeated until the last of them 
are hatched out and destroyed. Regu- 
lation of the bowels, proper food, nurs- 
ing, etc., are also of great importance. 
evention is the most important ele- 
ment in treatment. All houses should 
be screened and the breeding places of 
the mosquito destroyed. Such preven- 
tive measures have worked wonders in 
the worst malarial sections. 
[Editor’s Note: Through its State Mos- 
sees Extermination Association, New 
ersey plans to eliminate the mosquito 
in five years. About 100,000 acres of 
marsh-land have been drained. There 
are still about 200,000 acres upon which 
to work. In setting forth the statistics 
it was stated that New Jersey might be 
“*mosquitoless ’’ at a cost of twelve 
cents per capita for the next five years. 
Increase in the valuations of land in that 
state due to elimination of mosquitoes 
is no less than $5,000,000. Is your state 
ready for the experiment 7] 


Of Interest to You 


A bottle containing lime-water and linseed- 
oil (equal parts), should always be kept in the 
house for the treatment of burns. By apply- 
ing it directly to a burn, it will allay pain 
and keep the skin from blistering. 


*A health bulletin recently issued in North 
Carolina gives eleven reasons why a proper 
record of births should be kept: First, to 
establish identity; second, to prove legiti- 
macy; third, to show when the child has the 
right to enter school; fourth, to show when 
the child has the right to seek employment 


| under the child labor law; fifth, to establish 


the right of inheritance of property; sixth, 
to establish liability to road and military duty, 


‘as well as exemption therefrom ; seventh, to 


establish the right to vote; eighth, to qualify 
to hold title to and buy or sell real estate; 
ninth, to establish the right to hold public 
office; tenth, to prove the age at which the 
marriage contract may be entered into; elev- 
enth, to coraply with the law of the state. If 
complete birth returns could now be had an 
immense amount of trouble could be saved. 


MEDICAL inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the a yt each 
in its turn, if of interest to the general reader. 
All inquiries will be acknowledged and advice 
promptly and confidentially. 

‘amily Doctor Department, 


this office. 


: You said the only way to get any- 
is to stick to one thing. Prove it 
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Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 


“The boneless tongue, so small and 
weak, 

Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 

‘* The tongue destroys a greater horde,’’ 

The Turk-asserts, “than does the sword.’’ 

From Hebrew writ the maxim sprung, 

“* Though feet should slip ne’er let the 
tongue.’’ 

The sacred writer crowns the whole : 

‘“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his 
soul,’’ 


Poison or Poetry ? 
By LOUISE-WHITE WATSON 


(Qs recently the question was 


agitated at a teachers’ institute as 
to the advisability of teaching lit- 
erature that is ‘‘ over the pupils’ heads.’’ 
Much discussion, pro and con, followed. 
What is there that is good ‘that is not 
over our heads? The stars, heaven’s 
promises, God himself! At what age, 
then, should these subjects be brought 
forward? Weall know that the earlier 
beautiful impressions are made, the 
more indelibly will they be imprinted on 
receptive brains. Fill the mind with 
the beautiful if you would crowd out the 
evil! For itis when youth’s pennant is 
flying that the teacher is enabled to plant 
for a lifetime. 
An instructor in one of the middle 
grades recounts her efforts to inculcate 
into the minds of her children some of 


the masterpieces of Shakespeare. She . 


wisely eliminated all acts and scenes, 
making fascinating stories of the plays. 
In a very short time they were familiar 
with the different plots and characters, 
and were most apt with many applicable 
quotations. Memorized then—though 
over their heads—the children retained 
the quotations for years, probably for a 
lifetime. Was that teacher gratified 
with her after-harvest, when she learned 
that many a dance had been refused that 
a ‘‘feast of Shakespeare’’ might be 
substituted? Truly ! 

Every morning during school sessions, 
that teacher wrote on the blackboard 
some beautiful selections from different 
authors. Five minutes before dismissal 
for the day, two or three slips were 
drawn from the pile containing the 


names of the different pupils. Those 
whose names were drawn recited the 
literary gems—but all had been pre- 
pared. Although there was no place in 
the course of study for this period, she 
made one. And that without interfer- 
ing perceptibly with the daily program. 
Once a child learns the beautiful, rhyth- 
mic, swinging language of the world’s 
sweet singers, the thirst has been 
created that will never again be satisfied 
save from the same source. 

A lady was obliged to spend some 
time in a little wayside station. It was 
simply an open shed, but it commanded 
a beautiful view, satisfying in its bliss- 
ful promises and restful to overtired 
eyes. While waiting she turned back 
into the little shed where her attention 
was caught by numerous writings on the 
painted walls. Curious as to whether 
they were uplifting or the opposite, she 
made a tour of the shed. Obscene 
language met her eye in every direction 
until, soul-weary, she turned again to 
the grand outlook, the hopeful uplift. 
Here again her attention was arrested 
by seeing two different handwritings. 
One was a regular scrawl; the other, 
directly underneath, was neatly penciled. 
She drew near. The first was most ob- 
jectionable ; the other read : 


“Count that day lost whose low descend- 
ing sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy action 
done !’’ 


An opportunity had been given—that 
of passing a thought on to another; 
but how differently it was used. One 
person had been taught the beautiful ; 
the other had been fed on husks ! Whose 
fault was it? Was it yours, teacher? 
Was it yours, parents? 

There are many long hours—pain- 
filled, brain-perplexed, heart-weary— 
for life’s travelers. Have you helped to 
supply them with nourishing thoughts 
that will enable the travelers to meet 
with calmness the disquieting demands ? 

What of the boys ‘‘ over there,’’ able- 
bodied; fun-loving, fearless - hearted, 
doing not their bit, but their all? What 
of the nights for those boys on lonely 
guard, or lying on the white cot of pain 


Flat-tone paint 
on the walls, 
a faded rug 
dyed rose color, 
and furniture 
done over with 
ivory-white 
enamel paint, 
have trans- 
formed this 
room. The 
brackets which 
supported the 
mirror were 
removed, and 
the latter hung 
on the wall. 
The soft white 
curtains with 
overhangings 
cretonne are 
well arranged. 


ae 


and mother-longing? Teacher, parent, 
have you shielded them as best you could, 
by» fortifying them with a wealth of 
inspiring, hopeful, encouraging werds 
of the world’s great thought- givers? 
Have you strengthened them for the 
long weary nights when the bravest of 
boys is lonely, depressed and hungering 
for the far-off home? What of life’s 
night when we all must await our sum- 
mons ? Can we, through another’s beau- 
tiful influence, see the coming dawn ? 


Your Children’s Teeth 


oe quality of every child’s teeth is 
partly determined before he is born, 
when the embryonic teeth are growing. 
This is one of the many reasons why 
the mother’s diet and general hygiene 
should be watched and every means em- 
ployed to keep her in excellent health. 

The child’s first teeth can be so pre- 
served that he arrives at the age of 
second dentition. without.a deeayed 
tooth, and the permanent. set comes 
through in perfect condition, but this 
will depend more upon the eare. given 
than upon outside help. 

These matters are treated in two 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Prenatal Care’’ and “‘ In- 
fant Care,’’ which may be had upon re- 
quest by applying to the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


This is the climax of the perfect year; 
With gold and crimson fruit the 
trees bend low. 
The stately corn lifts high its 
ripened ears ; 
In field and garden waiting riches 
grow, 
And laughing earth bids man forget 
his fears. 


EE you are invited out to dinner and 
take a small child with you, be sure to 
spread a paper on the floor under the 
child’s chair. This will catch the par- 
ticles of food which the average child 
is sure to drop, and your hostess will ap- 
preciate your thoughtfulness. 

We live not by what we eat, But by 
what we digest, and what one man di- 
gests another would die in attempting. 
Rules on this subject are almost useless. 
Each man can soon learn the powers of 
his stomach, in health or disease. He 
has no more business to bring on indi- 
gestion than he has to get intoxicated 
or fall into debt. He who offends on 
these points deserves to forfeit stomach, 
head and his electoral franchise. Gen- 
erally speaking, fat and spices resist 
the digestive power, dnd too much 
nutritious food is next evil to too little. 
Good cookery, by developing flavor, in- 
creases the nutritiousness of food which 
bad cookery would perhaps render in- 
digestible. Hence a good cook rises to 
the dignity of ‘‘artist,”” and may 
rank with the chemist, if not with the 
physician. E. G. 
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raising thousands 


of ruddy, vigorous, 
healthy babies. 


Send today for a trial size botle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 
eur book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 
They are Free. 
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Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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in plain, taney patterns— 
color you want, any size—the equal 
the high-priced store rugs. 


. book of de- 
signs in colors — li 


freight or 
offer and full ll jon, 


We are now you 
honey of the choicest grades 
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How To Do Things 


Baked tomato with corn custard will 
take the place of meat on a meatless 
day. Select solid tomatoes, cut a slice 
from the stem end and scrape out the 
seeds with a teaspoon, using care not to 


break the shell of the tomato. Rub the 
outside with salad oil and place in a 
baking pan, adding half a cupful of 
boiling water for every four tomatoes. 
Then place in a bowl one cupful of 
canned or fresh corn, one well-beaten 
egg, two tablespoonfuls of bread-crumbs, 
two tablespoonfuls of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of paprika or a dash of cayenne 
pepper. Mix thoroughly and fill the to- 
matoes. Bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. 


Make sauerkraut to save some of the 
cabbage for winter use. The Govern- 
ment urges a wider use of this simple 
and wholesome food. Cut the cabbage 
coarser than for slaw and pack in a 
clean, sweet barrel or keg, sprinkling 
salt in the bottom of the vessel, then a 
layer of cabbage, then one of salt. 
Pound and bruise this until the juice of 
the cabbage mixes with the salt. Add 
more layers of cabbage and salt, - 
ing each layer until the vessel is full. 
Cover with cabbage leaves, and over 
this place a clean board, with a heavy 
weight to press it down, and cause the 
juice to rise and coverit. Keep in a cool 

lace but do not allowitto freeze. Be- 
ore cooking, wash it through several 
waters and cook slowly with a piece of 
pork, preferably spareribs. Serve with 
mashed potatoes. 


To preserve cucumbers and string beans 
by the fermentation method use stone 
crocks, wooden kegs or tubs, avoiding any 
made of yellowor pitch pine. 
wash and steam the containers, was 
your vegetables and remove the strings 
from string beans. Place on the bottom 
of the container a layer of dill and a 
handful of mixed spices. Pack the cu- 
cumbers into the container until half full, 
and add another layer of dill and spice. 
When almost full add another* layer. 
When the contents come to within a 
few inches of the top, add a one-inch 
layer of beet tops or grape leaves and 
press down with aclean board, weighted 
with bricks or stone (not limestone or 
sandstone). Add brine enough to cover 


Baked tomato with corn custard 


the material, put in a warm place. and 
allow it to ferment for from five days toa 
week. If kept where it is’ cool, allow 
from three to four weeks. After bub- 
bles cease to rise, exelude the air b 
placing the containers where they will 
not be disturbed and covering the sur- 
face with paraffin hot enough to make 

- the brine boil when pour- 
eduponit. If the paraf- 
fin breaks, remove, melt 
and replace it. Then 
store the container in a 
cool place. To make the 
brine, use one pound of 
salt and ten quarts of 
water. To each fifteen 
quarts of the brine add 
one quart of vinegar. 
Follow same directions 
for string beans, omit- 
ting the spices, dill and vinegar. 

Grape juice may be put up without 
sugar. Reject all imperfect or soft 
grapes ; wash, then put the fruit intoa 
stone jar set in a pot of boiling water, 
and let it boil for three-quarters of an 
hour, or until the grapes are well cooked. 
Then strain, being careful not to press 
any of the ae through. Bring the 
juice to the ~~ point and cook for 
twenty minutes. Sterilize bottles and 
corks by boiling, fill bottles to the brim 
with the scalding juice and drive the 
corks in as far as possible. Invert the 
bottles and dip the corks in a cement 
made in the proportion of four ounces 
of beeswax to two of resin. If you 
prefer to sweeten the juice allow two- 
thirds of a cupful of sugar to each quart 
of juice. 


Homely Wrinkles 


Let us talk less and think more, 
Worry less and work more, 
Waste less and give more, 
Preach less and practise more. 


When making cocoa, butter the inside of 
the double boiler to prevent the cocoa 
from sticking to the kettle. 


Clean the saucepan which has had 
melted paraffin in it by filling the pan 
with hot water. Then allow the water 
tocool. The paraffin will form a thin 
sheet on top of the water and is easily 
lifted off. 


Make home-made candy of the chil- 
dren’s favorite kind, to take along when 
you are going to the county fair, so they 
will not be tempted by the colored can- 
dies, pink lemonade, ice-cream cones, etc., 
of doubtful makeup, sold by the fakers. 


To make vinegar: Save the fruit par- 
ings, boil them in just enough water to 
cover them, strain, and set away to fer- 
ment, adding to them a piece of vinegar 
‘*mother,”’ or vinegar plant which you 
can get from a grocer. Add the rins- 
ings from fruit jars to this and you will 
soon be well supplied with vinegar. 


Turning a Candlestick into an Electric Lamp 


_——_ materials required for either style shown are a candle- 
stick, an electric socket, with two or three inch extension, 
about six feet of lampextension cord, a socket 
plug, a Mazda lamp, shade and shade-holder. 
Bore an opening one-fourth inch in di- 
ameter through the candlestick from the 
bottom of the candle-holder to the base. 
Also cut a groove on the under side of the 
base large enough to hold the wire. Then 
take the socket with its short extension, 
fasten the wire to it, thread the wire 
through the hole in the candlestick and 
force the short extension of the socket into 
the hole in the candle-holder. Fasten the 
wire in the groove in the base with leather 
headed tacks, being careful not to break the 
insulation, and attach the wire to the socket 
plug. Screw in the lamp and attach the shade 
y means of the little shade-holder. 
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MAIL ORDER Conpay 


‘Bet. C455, S15 So.Franklin St., CHICAGO 


‘ Satisfac- 
tion or Money Back 


Fine hand tailori Choice of many 
snappy, smart fabrics for dress or bus- 


NO EXTRAS—WE PAY EXPRESS 


No strings to this offer. Nota penny 
etre for anything. We even prepay 


Mon sh Profits 
CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 


Patent your Invention—I’ll help market it. Send 
‘or 4 Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, 
rst ed of Ideas Wanted, etc, Advice Free. ichard 
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Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Troubles 


E have some scarfs and center- 
pieces made of good linen, but em- 
broidered with silk which is now badly 
faded. What can be done with them? 
Betty. 
Dip your embroidered pieces in dye made 
for linen, following the directions given on 
the wrapper. Color them a pale shade of dull 
green or brown. The embroidery remains a 
little darker than the linen, making it show to 
advantage. The embroidered pieces will be 
Lear for tables or under jardinjeres on small 
stan 


Please give plans for entertaining the 
freshman class early in October. It 
will be a mixed company and many of 
us are strangers to each other. 
A Co-Ed Soph. 
An “All-America” evening will be timely 
and will, besides, give every one something to 
do. For invitations use correspondence cards 
on which you might paste cut-out pictures of 
Uncle Sam, little flags, or something else of 
a patriotic nature. Decorate the rooms with 
red, white and blue cheesecloth or crepe paper, 
flags, and pictures of our national heroes 
placed here and there. Provide each person 
with an identification card, upon which has 
been written his name, the name of his town, 
county and state. These cards are to be worn 
during the entire evening and will greatly 
assist the introduction committee. Pads and 
As wo should also be provided, and the fol- 
wing contests arranged for: 
At one end of the room hang a huge “ese = 
per of the United States. This can be made 
black crayon on a sheet or a large piece 
of wrapping paper. On the map place num- 
bers where the rivers, cities, mountains, etc., 
are to go. Against corresponding numbers 
on the pads the guests should write the cor- 
rect names. On another wall you can place 
ictures of such places as all people should 
now, also numbered: You can get these 
pictures out of illustrated magazines and 
newspapers. On another wall you might have 
historical subjects with the dates omitted, 
these to be supplied by the contestants. There 
could -be an American author and book corner, 
and an American flower and tree corner. At 
the end of the contest you can have the guests 
play bits from our national tunes and popular 
music, to be guessed and noted. 


I presume that there are good reasons 
for the frequent changes in Red Cross 
work, but living so far away from the 
large centers we find it difficult to fol- 
low them. Are these changes neces- 
sary? Idaho. 


They are! Mrs. John Moorehead who directs 
the surgical dressings division of the chapter 
production of the Red Cross makes this state- 
ment: “There are two types of women to 
whom I should like to give a message. One 
is the worker in the Red Cross workroom and 
the other is the woman of the general public. 
To the woman who is making surgical dress- 
ings in the workroom I want to explain that 
the many changes that are necessary in mak- 
ing these dressings are due to the improve- 
ment of the surgeons’ technique in France, 
The surgeons change their demands for certain 
types of dressings ause they are learning 
more and more about surgery. Changes in 
small details are inevitable. The surgeons in 
France send samples of what they require. 
The national adviser of the Surgical Dressings 


* Division, a surgeon, tests them and decides 


what is the most economical and efficient way 
of making them. Economy in king cases 
and cutting material is also en into con- 
sideration. Directions are given to the heads 
of our territorial divisions, and they superin- 
tend the work in their departments. To the 
woman of the general public I should like to 
make clear that detai information about 
surgical dressings is not furnished at the 
National Red Cross headquarters. These in- 
structions are given by the directors of the 
thirteen territorial divisions. Such an enor- 
mous manufacturing organization as we have 
must be divided in this way, and our policy 
is that all directions should come from terri- 
torial heads.” 


AuNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks whe are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such .answers as will 
benefit the largest number of -people will be 
given here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, 
self-addressed env Address, Aunt Harriet, 
this office. 
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Mother is the 


Home Doctor 


Almost daily she is confronted with a little 

work — cut fingers, bruises, burns, 

various preventive measures against chil- 

dren's ills. She must be prepared to take 

just the right remedial measure promptly 

and for that reason should always have 
Absorbine, Jr., at hand. 


AbsorbineJ: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


all you expect, send 


is quite a first-aid cabinet in 
bruises, sores 


cable f 
sore throat. It reduces swellings rem Soe 
promptly and gives quick relief from aches and pains. 


Absorbine, is a 


mother— few 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.25 a bottle 
at druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent 
to your address upon receipt of !0c 
in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
93 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


Knit-to-shape without seams, 
just as you would shape a hand- 
nit garment. 
When wearing Hoss 
not only enj ¢ com- 
of a seamless 
foot, but the pleasure of a 
smart fit as well. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Morcerized 
and Silk Twisted Fibre 
SOLD AT NEARLY ALL STORES 
Write for Free Booklet 
Burson Knitting Company 


89 Forest Street 
Rockrorp, ILL. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Helpful Styles for the Home Dressmake 


By EMMA J. GUSSMANN, Household Editor ; 


ceive first attention, and a careful 

study of this month’s patterns will 
show many ways in which outgrown or 
partly-worn garments can be brought 
up to the minute in style and usefulness. 
It is difficult to recall a time when com- 
binations of material were so popular, 
and with the aid of these patterns home 
dressmakers will find that their clothing 
problemsewill be easily solved. 


[esi children’s clothes usually re- 


The one-piece slip-on dress shown in 


No. 2565 is intended for misses and small 
women and is cut and made so that it 
conserves both time and material. The 
decorations might consist of embroidery, 
braiding or beading, or might be omitted 
altogether. 

In dress No. 2082 we have another 
practical design for misses and small 
women. Cut somewhat fuller than the 
other model, it has the panel effect both 
back and front. 

In house dress No. 2569 we have an 
easily-adjusted garment, to be made up 
in gingham, chambray, seersucker or 
other cottons. 

A practical apron is shown in No. 2576, 
slipping on over the head and fastening 
on the shoulders. The fulness is con- 
fined to the waist wy a belt. Any of the 
apron materials will do for this model. 

Misses’ dress No. 2567 affords a splen- 
did opportunity for the combination of 


materials. Two colors, or plaid and plain 
fabrics might be combined. 

In girl’s dress No. 2559 we have an- 
other good style for two fabrics. 

For smaller girls we show two excel- 
lent designs. No. 2578 being developed 
in woolen plaid and odie | a shapely 
collar, and No. 2568 being made up in blue 


serge, with collar and belt of tan cloth. | 


A blouse suit for boys is shown in 
No 2566, to be made entirely of one ma- 
terial or with the trousersof one fabric, 


the blouse of another. Corduroy makes | 


good trousers for boys, as it wears well, 
washes easily and requires no ironing. 

Boys’ overcoat No. 2551 is cut on sim- 
ple lines and is therefore easily made. 
Any cloth sufficiently heavy for warmth 
would do for this design. 


A dainty coat for little girls is shown ° 


in No. 2561. There is a gathered por- 
tion, attached to a yoke and the trim- 
ming might consist of embroidery, braid- 
ing or machine stitching. Any material 


not too heavy could be used ; an old cloth | 


skirt of mother’s might furnish ample 
material. 

Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for 
our Up-to-Date Fall and Winter 1918- 
1919 Catalog, containing 550 designs of 
ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, 
an article on dressmaking, also illustra- 


tions of thirty of the various stitches 


used by the dressmaker. 


The Farm Journal Patterns 


N ordering, be sure to give number and size 
of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ upper gar- 
ts give bust measure taken over the fullest 


> 


Twill Cloth 


| You men and women of his “home 
guard” should wear this patriotic 
economy cloth, too: It's fast color 

} and wears like leather. 
SHIRTS, PANTS AND OVERALLS 
ma the genuine Ironclad Khaki 
(the kind Uncle Sam uses) carry the 
low “army” label, like the above. 


ber it in the garment before you 
isd glove ladies’ overall cloth. 
Garments on sale by dealers— everywhere. 
‘ FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO, 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 


123 Market Place Baltimore, Md. 


STOVES & 

HOOSIER FREE 
your home 30 days f tter where live. 
friends, send it beck at our expence if donst 
want to keep it. Mullion members of families enjoying the 
comforts and pleasures of 
“Heesier” 
ully ished, smooth latest 

design, guaranteed for years. 
Write for our big free book show- 


ing 
assortment _of sizes and des 


PATENTS That Protectang Pa 
Send Sketch or Modal for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FRE E 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C, 


part of the bust; for skirts and under garments 
give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ 
upper garments give age and bust measure; for 
skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip 


2576. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes, small, 32-34; me- 


dium, 36-88; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 _ . 


inches bust measure. 
2561. Child’s Coat. 5 sizes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
2565. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes, 
16, 18, 20 years. 
2559. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
2567. Misses’ Dress. 4 sizes, 10, 12, 14, 16 years. 


measurements. For children give age, breast meas- 
urement and length of back. Children of same age 
vary in size. For instance,—the average child of 
six years will measure twenty-four inches over 
the breast, but there are many children of ten 
years who will measure only twenty-four inches. 
In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 


= 

ter — 


2082. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes, 
16, 18, 20 years. 

2569. Ladies’ House Dress. 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust ‘e,* 

2566. Boys’ Blouse Suit. 5 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 1:\. 14 years. 

2568. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 yedrs. 

2578. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 yews. 

2551. Boys’ Overcoat. 5 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, years. 


Send 10 cents in silver or in stamps for each pattern. Our new booklet, “ Dressm:yjking 
Self-Taught,” will be sent to any address for 25 cents. ~ 


Address, THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Men’s Clothing, 
Both Old and New | 


When a man is sick he is down and out. 
The women folks, they putter about. 
But one fine day with an eagle glance 
He sits right up and calis for his pants. 
The women boss him when he’s iil, 
He has no strength of mind, no will, 
But he feels he has another chance 
When one fine day he calls for his pants. 


HROUGH the desire to conserve 

labor and materials, the Commercial 
Economy Board makes some interesting 
recommendations for the manufacture 
of men’s clothing. 

The board suggests the elimination of 
belts, cuffs, yokes, plaits and all kinds 
of outside pockets from coats, Vests 
are to be made without collars, patch- 
pockets or pocket flaps. Double-breasted 
coats and vests are also to be frowned 
upon. Cloth belts and loops on trousers 
are to be eliminated, along with the peg- 
top trousers. In fact, economy seems 
to be the watchword. 

The careful renovation of such cloth- 
ing as happens to be on hand is no less 
urgent, and may, if properly done, save 
the purchase of new garments. 

The renovation of men’s clothing is 
often a trial, but the burden is lightened 
if the task is done intelligently. First 
remove all spots. If they consist of 
plain dirt, this can be done by the —_ 
cation of white soap and water. If there 
are grease spots add a tablespoonful of 
ammonia to a quart of water, using the 
soap as for other spots. Sponging the 
whole garment with this water (minus 
the soap) after it has been cleaned, will 
restore the color and brighten the article 
generally. In pressing, never place the 
hot iron next to the garment, for this 
causes the shiny effect that men abhor, 
but lay a cloth, preferably a piece of un- 
bleached muslin, between the goods and 
the iron. If the cloth is dampened the 
result will be better, although the press- 
ing is harder. When pressing trousers 
measure the crease by the first button 
from the front. Never goby the seam; 
if you do the wearer will have the ap- 
pearance of being bowlegged. 

If the clothes are already shiny, it 
is due to the oil which is more or less 
present in all wool, and is made con- 
spicuous by the friction incident to the 
wear of the clothing. This is especially 
true of hard-twisted wool or worsteds. 
Sponging with hot vinegar cuts this oil 
and greatly improves the looks of the 
garment. Mending is best done with 


‘ravellings of the material, and a darn 


neatly done, then carefully pressed, can 
scarcely be detected. Work over the 
buttonholes if necessary and replace lost 
or broken buttons. If the lining is torn 
or worn, rip it out, press the pieces care- 
fully and use them as patterns for a 
new lining. 


When asked what 
time it was, Nan 
said with much con- 
fidence, “Half an 
inch of four” 


ter I’ve had for a 
month!” 
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Trade-Mark 


Fewer stockings to darn— 
fewer new pairs to buy 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is built for wear and economy—as well 
as for good looks, 
Honest materials, combined with expert, conscientious workmanship, 


keep it out of the darning-basket, save you time and trouble and cut 
down the family 


RABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
The yarn is of _ good quality, the knitting and finishing done with 


the utmost care. Every et is strongly reinforced at points of hardest 
wear. Legs are full len s are wide and elastic; sizes are correctly 


marked ; colors will not so toes are smooth, seamless and even. A pat eight 
Ask your dealer to show you the different styles of Durable- DURHAM substantial stocking for chil- ee 
Hosiery. Look for the Durable-DURHAM ticket attached to each pair. triple 
Prices of this Hosiery are 25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. ble reinforced heels pega ey 
Sates Dept., 88 Leonard New Feet and toes are 
ork City, for free catalog showing all styles. Block and ae of even, , ; 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, + N. C. 


Schools, Public Buil 


Fleor Sweeping and Dusting brushes which are made of good quality, stiff, elastic bristles. San- 
itation demands thes dirt and dust be actually removed. Soft brushes, which mat down, will not serve the purpose, 


Whiting-Adams FLOOR BRUSHES, DUSTING BRUSHES 


and other brushes for Household, Mechanical and other purposes, do the as it should be done. Reliable and economical. 
Send for Illustrated Literature. Department A. 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. for 


Whiting-Adame Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbon, the Highest Award at Penama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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B ELL-ANS | Use Cuticura Soap 
Always Removes 
Indigestion. Druggists 


refund money if it fails. 25c 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment & Taleum 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept, F, Boston.” 


ToClear Your Skin 


WANTED NEW IDEAS is through ony ad- 
or “*How To Patent"; List of Inven- i 
tions Wanted b: ‘acturers. 000 000,000 in prizes 10%’’ the talking aboat. Read ad- 
offered for inven nd sketch for free opinion as to and with the 
patentability. Our four books sent offered 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 730 Ninth, Washington, D. C. tei ad 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Faithful Ally The 


Housewife 


Multi-Motor 


tor Washer 


It is gratifying to know that, in these 
. fas trying days of war, American inventive 
genius has given to the housewife so resource- 
and suburban housewife ul an aid in her work-and-win-the-war program, as 
obtain that same troublee = +he Maytag Washer. Scores and scores of volun- 


free wash-day convenience 
which her city neighbor tary testimonials come to us daily, and every one is 


NLY in the Maytag 
Multi-Motor 
Washer, with its 


finds im the Maytag =a simple, yet serious expression of how the Maytag 
Seeetersc. is making each minute a working minute—how it is 
The Maytag Laundry Man- lessening the labor of the laundry and releasing domes- 


ual will tell you more about 
these time-and-labor-saving 
Maytag Washers. Mailed 
gratis. Sendforacopy now. 


tic help for the intensive war activities, and why 
it stands today as a challenge to the tick of the 
clock in thousands of homes in all parts of the world. 


Canadian Branches: Winnipeg, Man.; Collingwood, Ont. 


The Maytag Company Dept270 Newton.lowa 


Pay Nothing Down 


Until 


Great Offer On the Famous 
Engine 


We will send the Majestic without 
one cent in advance, Try it for 30 days 
free. If it doesnot prove the best en- 
gine of its rated horse power youever 
saw, return it to.us and we will pay 
freight both ways. -Ilf you decide to 


y yments 

thereafter. This gives you a whole 

year topay. We take all the risk 

while you learn how the Majestic 

saves its price over and over and 
is the strongest, most 


‘or its rated horse =. Runs on gaso- 
line or kerosene. ater-cooled by ° 
ect lu- 
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THE HARTMAN C0., 


Dan Howard’s Haunted Farm 
[Continued from page 29] 


Dan counted three letters back on the next 
word in the code, and got “gold.” Another 
exclamation from Uncle Jimmy. The next 
trial brought “once,” and Dan read, “ Stole 
gold once.” 

The next clause was soon transla “ offi- 
cers following.” The next was, “Gold in this 
field.” And the last sentence, “Below what ani- 
mals like.” All complete, the inscription read : 

“Stole gold once; officers following ; gold in 
this field. Below what animals like.” 

‘Below what animals like—what’s that?” 
asked Uncle Jimmy with a puzzled look on his 
face. “ Let’s see—they like hay, oats, wheat, 
corn, and so on. By golly, why not turn some 
animals in there and see what they like?” 

“The very idea!” yelled Dan. “ We'll see 
what animals like. But what field does he 
mean?” 

“Why, the one that’s got the inseription— 
the field where we got this paper,” said Uncle 
Jimmy. 

So hogs, cows and horses were turned in 
that field, but nothing exciting happened im- 
mediately. But after a few hours the horses 
and cattle were noticed grouped around a 
large stone in one corner of the field. Dan 
and Uncle Jimmy went close and saw that the 
animals were licking it. 

“Salt, Pll bet a dollar!” suggested Uncle 
Jimmy. Chipping off a piece of the rock, 
tasted it; and the salty taste was very pr 
nent. “ Just as I expected,” said Uncle Jimmy. 

“ Below it is, what?” Dan said. “ We'll dig 
under this rock and find out.”” So they got the 
digging implements again, and with the help 
of some blasting powder they finally got the 
rock out of the way. Before their eyes was a 
steel box placed in the ground. They tore it 
from its place and forced the lid. Inside was 
one e block of what looked to be gold. It 
was so heavy thatit required both of them to 
carry it. 

Both Uncle Jimmy’s and Dan’s.eyes were 
sparkling because of the devil gold—a curse 
to manyaman. They boxed it and took it to 
a jeweler to find out its worth. The jeweler 


. seraped it with a knife and, taking it to some 


large scales, weighed it. It made the scales 
balance 160 pounds. 

“Tron at ten cents a hundred,” said the 
jeweler, “‘would be sixteen cents.” 

“Oh!” gasped Uncle Jimmy and Dan in 
unison. ‘Covered with yellow paint.” But 
Dan had another idea. “Cut it open,” he said. 

“Can't,” replied the man. “Get a black- 
smith to do it.” 

So it was taken to a blacksmith, who cut it 
open. In the center was a small hollow space 
which contained a piece of sheepskin. Dan 
noticed that it was put in through a hole that 
ran through half the block, one end being 
plugged with steel. 

The paper was written in plain English,and 
read as follows: 

“Although I don’t believe any one can solve 


this, it is written to one who may. Thisis ~~ 


nothing but a joke, originated in the year 
1791. wees | the mystery surrounding us 
will be handed down generation after gener- 
ation. It is only a scheme to vanish from our 
neighbors, who want to know everything about 
our plans, business, ete. The joke will be 
handed down in our family for other gener- 
ations. Whoever solves this, please come to 
or address, Wynin’s Lodge, M——, Ind... We 
want to meet the person who is smart e 
to solve this! But I don’t believe it i 
Peter Wynin.” 
“Um!” sighed Uncle Jerry. “A joke!” 
“Do you know,” said Dan, “I’d like to visit 
that place and let the Wynin family know we 
were smart enough to do it.” 
“T would, too,” said Uncle Jimmy. So theq 
got ready and went. When they arrived 
introduced themselves and told why. they 
came, they received a very hearty welcome. 
The later generation of the Wynins looked at 
them with respect after hearing their story. 
But Dan’s attention was immediately at- 
tracted by one of the Wynin daughters. At 
the end of a week Dan confided to Uncle 
Jimmy that she was a “mighty fine gil, 
and that he was “head over heels in love 
with her.” } 
“I thought we’d struck a gold mine on my 
lace,” remarked Dan a year afterward. “ But 
now have three: my wife, Uncle Jimmy, and 
the farm itself.” ; 
Whereat Uncle Jimmy thoughtfully stroked 
his chin, 
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PrectGen 


Veterinarian’s Question Box 


Blind quarters in a cow’s udder are incur- 
able. Since tuberculosis of the udder is a 
possible cause the cow should be tested with 
tuberculin. Until that has been done it is 
best not to use the milk. The tendency is for 
such conditions to become worse in time and 
it does not pay to retain such an animal for 
breeding or dairying. 


Pigs troubled with worms shduld receive 
five grains of santonin and eight grains of 
calomel per- hundred pounds of live weight. 
Food should be withheld about twelve to fif- 
teen hours before dosing. Place the feed in 
a trough, mix the powders evenly and let the 
pigs eat. Another method of giving this 
remedy is in capsules thrown wait back into 
the mouth. 


Worms cause runtiness and general de- 
bility in colts, and r condition in older 
animals. The trouble is easily done away 
with by giving a tablespoonful of copperas in 
the feed for a couple of days. Another good 
remedy is a handful of smoking tobacco 
crumbled and mixed with a little chopped 
feed. Give this for three days and then omit 
for a few days. 


Lameness in hogs is often caused by 
overfeeding on corn and restricting the exer- 
cise, and constipation usually is a complica- 
tion. Physic the hogs with Epsom salts in 
slop. Then feed light, laxative slop of wheat 
mi dlings, ground barley and a little oilmeal 
made up with skim-milk or hot water. Also 
allow alfalfa hay and roots or silage. Keep 
the hogs off cement floors. Let them root for 
grain scattered on a big barn floor or clean 
swept ground and deeply covered with litter. 


_ Enforce exercise every day. 


Coughing in cattle is merely a symptom of 
irritation due to any one of a large number of 
different causes. Whenever a cow has a 
chronic cough the first step should be to 
have the tuberculin test applied by a qualified 
veterinarian to determine whether or not 
tuberculosis is present. Before applying the 


“test the veterinarian should examine the teeth, 


tongue and throat for any removable cause of 
irritation. To prevent irritation wet all feed 
and keep the stable clean and so well venti- 
lated that irritating gases do not form. 


Barrenness in cows has nécertain remedy, 

as the causes are many and different. In a 
aued many instances, however, cysts of the 
ovaries are the cause and they may success- 
fully be broken down by massage of the 
ovaries by way of the rectum. This work 
requires the skill of an experienced veteri- 
narian. Other possible causes are abnormal 
closure or twisting of the mouth or neck of 
the womb, or a persistent fold of membrane 
perce. closing the opening of the vagina. It 

advisable to have an examination made by 
# veterinarian when cows are barren. 


Severe cases of heaves are incurable, 
although a great deal can be done to alleviate 
the trouble. The treatment consists largely 
in proper feeding. The quarters and food 
should be made free from dust. Hay should 
be sprinkled with water before feeding. The 
food should be such that it can be easily di- 

ted, not bulky- but nutritious, Pasture 
excellent. One of the best medicinal treat- 
ments consists of Fowler’s solution, beginning 
with two teaspoonfuls in the food three times 
@ day, increasing to a tablespoonful three 
times a day, and continuing from one to two 
months. The animal should be closely watched 
for symptoms of arsenical poisoning, and the 
medicine should be discontinued if any symp- 
toms appear. Other remedies are small doses 
of aloes, about a dram given in a ball of feed 
every few days. Oil of tar in two-dram doses 
two or three times daily is good, or a teaspoon- 
ful of pulverized nux vomica once a day. 


* KEEP WELL” are words of more importance 
than “ get well,” 80 suggestions will be freely 
given here that will help to keep the farm ani- 
mals in a healthy condition. Inquiries will be 
answered direct by mail to Our Folks who are 
not accessible to a local veterinary adviser. Ad- 
dress, * ‘Ailments and Remedies,”’ this office. 
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‘Saw Wood—Help Save Coal ¢ 


Many of my customers are making money sawing cord @ 
wood—earning more than a good living. Bo Some make: as s high as as $188 a dey & 
clear, The Government says 3 AVE 
‘wood, and with this ou 
can earn big money. 


Ae. bit if in a 
who can must burn 


Get a WITTE 


It comes to youcompleteas shown, Belt, Speed Regulator, 
Pulley, Saw Table, Saw, Belt Tightener, Steel Seat, Chain 
Brake and full engine equipment. All you need when you @ 
get engine is fuel oil and water. Write for my latest 

rices and terms—Cash or Payments. Money 

r @ Back if not Satisfied on my new 90 Day Engine offer. 5-Year Guar- @ 

antee. I can ship entire outfit (itiniaane or Gasoline) same day order 

is received. You get it all at art from one place and 

part from another. My new (copyrighted tells all about it—tells @ 
you “How to Judge Engines” and “‘ he te Make Money Sawing’’. 
Write me today for full particulars.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


@ WITTE ENGINE WORKS @ 


it you 


450. FORD CAR GIVEN 


*s The jumbled letters in the circle can be ar- 
2 ranged to spell out two certain words of four 
> letters each. Can you do it? Write the words 


: plainly on post card and mail to us with your 

= name and address at once. If correct, we will 

immediately in our big Ford Auto 

Con th | to your credit and explain 

cy. The winner in our 
big contest a Forde Car. Many other pri: 


FARM LIFE Dept.79, 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 

Cushions. Binds and Ne 
draws the broken parts Wi R 


together as you would a kage 
broken limb. Nosalves. 

Sent on trial to Sold on money refunded 
Protected by U.S. pat- Its Merits Package sufficient 
ents. Catalog & measure SEND TODAY for ordinary cases 


blanks mailed free. Send 


name and address today. WANTED on 


Cc. £ BROOKS, 234B State Street, Marshall, Mich. -| HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, 
| Sprains, Bruises, Soft Bunches ; Heals 
Boils, Poll Evil, Quittor, Fistula 
and infected sores quickly as it is 
a positive antiseptic and germicide. 
Pleasant to use ; does not blister or 


remove the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 


Book 7 R free. 


HEAVE, 
PER AND INDIGES 


Prevent winter Ped & 

mS... Farm Ditcher 
‘erracer 


QWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER lag, 
Box 306, Oweosbere, Ky. 


Cures Heaves oye correcting the 


A real successful abdominal Pro- 
cause—Indigestion, Prevents 


tector (patented), Does not roll 
n from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 
tomical Chart, 
ee 
GOODFORM MFG. CC., 
915 Mills Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


rm 
eller. 26 years sale. Three 
: arge cans guerantcedte 
cure Heaves or money refunded, The 
Ist or can often cures, $1.10 per can at 


or prepaid by parcel post, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Tolede, Chie 


: 
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MINERAL": 
DO DITCHING THIS FALL | | ben 
j 4 Works in any soll, Makes “V’’-shaped ditch 
or cleans ditches down 4 ft, deep. All steel, ¢ 
SA Reversible. Acjustable. Write for Free Book. 
= “Dome Fashion says,” I hear 
‘le “The straw hat season ends — 
4 “For in he 
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His Book Free 


HAVE saved the stove buyers of this 
country millions of dollars with my 
direct-from-factory-to-user plan of doing 
business. This year I want tosave money for YOU. 


Every one knows Kalamazoo quality. We have sat- 
isfied customers in every county in the United States. 
But, I don’t have to tell you that. What I do want 
you to know is how much I can save you in price this 
year. I ammakinga price-smashing drive that every 
one will remember. I’ve skinned profits to the 
bone. These are war times. We must do unusual 
things. So I am smashing prices right and left. 


Iwant morenewcustomersthis year. I wantmorebusi- 
ness from our old customers, too. My prices will get it. 


Mail a Postal Today —That’s Easy 


Nothing but a postage stamp stands between you and me. I, the 

more for your money? Suppose I save you 
$25. 00. Getmypricelistandsee. No onecould 
quote lower prices than the man who makes ee 
goods. Write today. 


Kalamazoo, 
My catalog shows our entire ~~ 

Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces, Gas Stoves, 
Oil Stoves, Kischen Kabinets and Tables, Write. 


This wonderful device transforms 
kerosene into a rich heavy 
which is drawn into the cylinde . 
of your Ford motor—and it eentadies with more 
power than gasoline. 

Thirty miles and better on a single gailon of kerosene 
is the report of hundreds of users of the K. M.C. 
Transformer. The K. M. C. does not burn kerosene— * 
it changes it to a powerful gas. Your car will have 
more power—quicker get-away— 
and give all round better results 
when equipped with the K. M. C, 
Transformer. 


Run Your Ford Farther @ } 
At Less Cost 


Gasoline is advancing in price almost 
everyday. Its use may be restri 

in the near future. Run your car on 
kerosene—it’s much cheaper and better. 
Send for prices and complete description. 


MOTOR CO., Dept. 149, Peoria, Hl. 


ToThriftville 
Comfort 


County Agents Won Out 


coe record-breaking crops of corn, 
rye, barley and several other staple 
roducts which the Government pre- 
icted a few weeks ago would not have 
been possible except for the efforts of 
county agents who have been untiringly 
on the jobday and night during the year. 
They helped to solve labor and draft 
problems, to secure seed, fertilizer and 
machinery, helped in combating diseases 
and pests which threatened crops and 
animals, and in a hundred unthought-of 
ways they have proved their worth. 

The instances which follow are rep- 
resentative of what agents have been 
doing in every state. Space does not 
permit telling a hundredth part of all 
the good things done by these helpers 
of production. 

A sum sufficient to pay half the taxes 
of the county was saved on the potato 


crop in Boxbutte county, Neb., through. 


the efforts of the County A gent who car- 
ried on a campaign to get the growers 
to treat their seed potatoes. 

Without paying a cent of commission 
the farmers of Seward county, Neb., 
exchanged $18,000 worth of feed, seed, 
stock, etc., by listing their wants in the 
office of the County Agent, C. W. Smith. 

County agents saved Indiana more than 
$1,500,000 on seed-corn alone this year. 
It takes more than 1,000,000 bushels of 
seed to plant Indiana’s corn crop, and 
the county agents supplied half of the 
seed last spring at a price $3 a bushel 
below the average in neighboring states. 

A county threshing committee com- 
posed of three experienced threshermen 
was appointed in Greene county, Ind., 
last summer. This committee inspected 
the eighteen threshing outfits in the 
county to see that the machines were 
in good working order. A second inspec- 
tion was made soon after the threshing 
began to see that the threshermen were 
using canvasses under the seed boxes, 
and that the machines were not crowded 
so that grain would be blown into the 
straw piles. 

Missouri made her emergency county 
agents a part of the National Defense 
plan. The movement was proposed as a 
means of encouraging production. Ev- 
ery telephone company in Cass county, 
Mo., with the exception of two small 
exchanges, granted the County Agent 
free use of their lines, making it possi- 
ble for him to call any one in the county. 


Safe Dates for Seeding Wheat 


The map below shows the dates when 
winter wheat can be ‘seeded in the dif- 
ferent states ih the winter wheat area 
and still be safe from the Hessian fly 
menace. Wheat should not be seeded 
earlier than the date indicated for any 
section. September 10 is the earliest 


_date, and applies to the northern states 


where frost comes sooner than in sec- 
tions farther south. The seeding dates 
indicated will give wheat a chance to 
get a good start before cold weather. 


| 
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The way to comfort and economy is cur gape, Whatever 
vas is newest and most useful is described to you have that py : 
pe oA 4 10% oF the Editors are talking about. Read our advertising pages, and 
a {to touch with the newest ideas offered for your comfort and convenience. 
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The Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 


Wild Birds in the Movies—sy ernest A. DENCH 


HEN we get down to nature, as 
we often do at vacation time, 


wild birds to study them. So 
when we see on the moving pic- 
ture screen some remarkable 
close-up views of birds we wonder how the 
camera man got thestudies unobserved. Well, 
this article is to assure you that there is no 
faking. The cinematographer succeeds by 
reason of his own resourcefulness. 

Edward A. Salisbury, who has put America 
on the natural history film map, recently 
wanted to secure some snappy views of the 
eagle. He climbed an exceedingly tall pine 
tree, struggling gamely with his eighty-pound 
camera. To guard against possible attacks by 
the mother bird, he carried aclub. It was no 
easy task to fix the camera in the top boughs 
of this majestic forest specimen. After he 
sueceeded in doing this, he had the utmost 
difficulty in coaxing the young eagles to re- 
main in their nests. He got the pictures. 

To obtain a film study of hérons he made 
screens out of plants picked from a tract fre- 

ented by the birds. These screens were so 

leverly arranged to match the undergrowth 
that even Mr. Salisbury, on returning the 
next morning, wandered for over an hour be- 
fore he could locate his hiding place. He was 
soon rewarded, for two male birds appeared, 
and while they indulged in a scrap a la Jack 
Johnson he turned the crank of the camera. 
Imagine his disappointment when developing 
the negative, to find a blade of grass had ob- 
structed the view of the lens. 

It is a distinct feather in the cinematog- 
rapher’s cap to film the kingfisher. I happen, 


we can’t get near enough tothe | 


ownell 


Photo by L. W. Br 

Go! 
however, to know of one camera man who 

rformed the difficult stunt. He went about 
it by studying the haunts of the kingfisher. 
This completed, he took up quarters in a 
stream at a place where the water was four 
feet deep. Over his head and shoulders he 

laced a large mask made of tree branches. 

hen a kingfisher ventured within view he 
moved cautiously so as to make it appear that 
the boughs were being floated along by the 
current. His camera was under his shelter of 
branches, fixed to an anchored floating base. 
His first filming effort was a failure, Soe the 
camera’s clicking noise frightened the bird 
away. But one futile attempt did not daunt 
this enterprising young man, for he next pro- 
cured another camera and attached it to the 
same floating base. Day by day he waited for 
the regular appearance of his subject, when he 
turned the handle of the second camera, which 
was minus any film, This went on for seven 
weeks, at the end of which time the king- 
fisher paid no attention to the working of the 
motion picture machine. Then he used the 
loaded machine and secured a strip of film, 
two hundred feet in length. Snappy, it is 
true, but it was run off in two minutes. 

Some birds are cliff dwellers, and this adds 
an element of danger to the work of the mo- 
tion picture photographer. He usually works 
with a camera having no tripod, and has him- 
self lowered down a tall cliff by a rope. 

Equally tedious to film are those birds that 
build their nests on the ground, for apart from 
requiring considerable skill to focus the appa- 
ratus at the right angle, it is hard to “snap” 
the creatures off their guard. Now who wants 
to be a natural history cinematographer ? 


Reports from Wallops Island 


HE results of bird conservation at 
this Liberty Bell Bird Club Sanc- 
tuary are so remarkable as to at- 
tract the attention of bird lovers 
everywhere. These observations 
were made in June by Dr. B. H. 
Warren, Ornithologist, and Charles P. Shoff- 


* ner, Secretary of the Club. On June 26, forty- 


four different species of birds were seen and 
studied. 


Fish-crows as ese eaters were caught with 
the “goods.” Under two crows’ nests were 


This is a fish-crow’s nest, filled with more 

than -. egg-shells of the mud-hen and other 

birds. The eggs were stolen by the crow. 
egg-shells were picked up under the nest, 
and placed in it to be photographed 


found the shells of 140 mud-hen eags, five 
green heron eggs, one marsh-hawk egg 
parts of three rabbits’ legs and skulls, 
claws of sand and blue crabs, parts of mud- 
turtle, a small lobster and a rice-rat. Only a 
few crows are now on the island. All species 
of beneficial birds have increased since a war- 
fare has been waged against the crows. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto : Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 
to us, and your name will be enrolled 
and the club button and twenty-page 
guide sent you. If a two-color Certifi- 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents, There are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organizeabird club. 854,021 have signed 
this pledge. Have yéu? 


PiepcE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club, 


Yellow-breasted chats breed heré in great 
numbers. Their nests are very hard to find. 


Two pairs of Carolina wrens bréd here for 
20 first time this year. One pair used a bird- 
x. 


Bluebirds are here as migrants or winter 
residents This spring, for the first time, a 
pair nested in one of our bird-boxes. 


Black ducks, which were scarce before the 
crows were destroyed, have increased until 
at least fifty pairs bred on the island this year. 


Tree-swallows nested in 125 bird-houses this 
season. Before bird-houses were erected only 
two pairs nested here in deserted woodpecker 
cavities, 


Rats increased here as elsewhere and they 
did great damage. They destroyed three 
covies of quail and hundreds of meadow-larks. 
They ate the e and young of all varieties 
of both song and game ground-nesting birds. 
A campaign is being waged against them. 


English sparrows have been eradicated, and 
the result is that the tree-swallows built in 
boxes nailed to the club house. Last winter at 
the Coast Guard Station situated on the island, 
a large colony of English sparrows ate five 
bushels of oats belonging to the Government. 


[Additional reports later] 


We Want To Know 


O birds return to the same nesting 
locality of the year previous? Yes. 
What is the speed of migrating 
birds? Thirty to forty miles an hour 
with days of rest between flights: 
How far above the earth do they 
fly? About a mile. 

What birds migrate at night? The great 
families of warblers, thrushes, flycatchers, 
vireos, orioles, tanagers, shorebirds, and most 
of the sparrows. 

What birds migrate by day? Ducks and 
— (which also migrate at night), swallows, 

awks, night-hawks, chimney-swifts, robins, 
blackbirds, bobolinks and horned larks. 

What bird migrates the farthest? The 
Arctic tern. According to Professor Cook, it 
travels 11,000 miles. 

When is the best time to put up bird-houses ? 
In September, October or Rocomtee: 


Drop Three 


NE player is chosen “ it,” the others 

join hands and form a ring around 

im. At the words “drop three” 

the players drop hands and try to 

get away from the ring. The one 

that is “it” can not eateh any ‘one 

who has not taken three steps, nor can he 

leave the ring until each player has taken one 

step. However, he can throw his cap with- 

out leaving the ring. To catch any one he 

must tap or hit a player (with his cap) between 

the shoulders. Any one who is caught must 

help the one that is “it” cateh the rest. 

When all are caught a new game is started 
with the first one caught as “it.” 

Pennsylvania. Lyle M. Christie“. 


No, dearies, this is not a turtle.. Several 
years ago an iron stove-lid fell into the Dela- 
ware river and six tiny oysters not only fell 
* violently in love with it, but became strongly 
attached to it, They grew and grew, as oys- 
ters do, and finally a rude oysterman fished 
it out. Boys and girls, to your encyclopedias 
and find out, “ How oysters grow” 
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That Save 


See that the school 
3 shoes you buy this 
time have NeOlin 
Soles. It’s remark- 
able how these soles” 
wear. They’re very 


comfortable and 
waterproof, too. 


Created by Science—to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 
for men, women and children, 
‘i and are available everywhere for 
re-soling and half-soling. 
Always marked: Nedlin 


See displays in shop windows 


ie The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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A Gipsy Party 


HEN I wanted to entertain four 
of my girl chums, mother s 
gested a gipsy party. y 
Reston had a tent twelve feet 
square which he consented to 
lend us for the occasion. In it 
we arranged cots and mattresses for five. A 
little way from the tent we made a tripod of 
three poles from which 
we could hang a kettle 
in regular gipsy fash- 
ion. 

With our family horse 
and old surrey our out- 
fit was complete. ‘Then 
I sent out my invita- 
tions on rough paper, 
inviting the girls to 
come to my tent dress- 
ed as gipsies at seven- 
thirty the following 
morning, prepared to 
stay twenty-four hours. 

When they came, five 
perfectly good gipsies 
set to work to prepare 
breakfast, everything 
was cooked over the 
open fire. We toasted 
bread on sticks, cooked 
our bacon the same 
way, boiled eggs in the 
kettle hung from the 
tripod ; and if our toast 
was burned a little, we 
never minded it. 

After breakfast we harnessed up the famil 
horse, climbed into the old surrey, took seas & 

with uc and drove off for a day in the coun 
| Gipsy-luke, we ate by the roadside in shady 
spots, and toward evening we drove home to 


our tent and cooked our supper over the 


fire. Wespent the evening telling fortunes 
for all the children of the neighborhood, and 
for the grow people, too, for our fame had 
spread afar. Weslept r our tent. The next 
morning, after another gipsy breakfast, our 
party broke up and we went back to civiliza- 
tion. M. R. Merriman. 


Money in White Mice 


OT many boys and girls have ever 
thought of raising white mice as a 
money - making venture. For more 
than fifteen years the Government 
has been a steady buyer of these 
small animals. 

The United States Hygienic Laboratory, 
Army Medical School, Navy Medical School 
and Red Cross, at Washington, have bought 
all the white mice which could be found in the 
United States and are still advertising for 
many thousands. The prices range from 
twenty to thirty cents apiece, but the Gov- 
ernment has paid seventy-five cents each. 

Here is an opportunity for a paying side- 
line for wide-awake boys and girls, as white 
mice are easy to raise, the work is not hard 
and the market is active. 


Cages are made of wood. Each cage is 
1 x 1 x 2 feet, and is placed on its side. For 
the bottom and front use one-quarter-inch- 
mesh wire netting to give ventilation. A 
lid one foot square is provided at the top for 
convenience in feeding and cleaning the cage. 
Each cage should be well bedded with clean 
hay or straw, the latter being preferred. 


Breeding: Four females and one male are 
ut in one cage. They should be full grown, 
ealthy and strong. Litters of young will be 

thrown in about six weeks. The young mice 
should be carefully watched and kept free 
from large vermin such as bedbugs, which are 
especially fatal to mice. Shoul any of the 
breeding stock grow sickly or puny, remove 
them a kill them, replacing with strong 
stock. Clean the cages daily, but do not dis- 
turb the nests. White mice like rather dark 
rooms, no sunlight. Change the bedding in the 
nests once a month. 

Never let the mice ow up in the cage in 
which they were born, but remove them as 
soon as they are able to take care of them- 
selves. If pro ventilation and sanitary 
conditions are  poenienh as many as 100 mice 
may be kept in one maturing cage. Get a few 
new breeders now and then to ep the strain 


healthy and strong. Keep the breeding room 
and airy, and at even temperature; the 

room must be heated in winter and the tem- 

perature must never get down to freezing. 


Feeding: It is important to feed the mice 
regularly. Milk and oats, in small agate pans, 
should be kept in the cages so the mice can 
feed at will. The pans must be cleaned and 
washed every day. Unless sanitary conditions 
are strictly observed vermin will be attracted 
and the mice will get 
sick and die. 


Sales: White mice 
should be sold direct, 
rather than through 
dealers. The Govern- 
ment, Red Cross, medi- 
cal colleges, and manu- 
facturers of antitoxins 
are ready buyers at 
good prices and with 
sure pay. These buyers 
want good sound stock 
at regular intervals in 
lots of fifty to 1,000. 
Shipments should be 
made by express in 
ventilated boxes pro- 
vided with food and 
full instructions for 
care en route. Itisal- 
ways well to keep a 
stock of 200 to 500 in 
the sales cages for 
quick orders. We hope 
that many of our pa- 
triotic young folks will 
raise mice, as there is 
always great need for them in the various 
laboratories of our Country. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


Canning clubs of Indiana, have enrolled 
2,858 girls, almost twice the number enlisted 
last year. Altogether about 66,000 boys and 
girls are interested in club work and are work- 
ing hard to increase food production. 


Five paid leaders in boys’ and girls’ work 
have been appointed from among former club 
champions. It pays to be a winner. 


Between $10 and $11 per pig was the 
average profit made last year by the Connect- 
icut Pig Club members. These nays. help 
their Country and themselves. 


“Use good rubber rings” is Prof. o. ‘H. 
Benson’s advice to canning club girls. Seventy- 
five per cent of the spoilage of food products 
in home canning is due to poor rubbers, old 
tops, defective joints, springs and caps. 


“Can your cockerels,” says George E. 
Farrell, of the States Relations Service. 
“When cockerels reach the point in their 
growth where it is no longer profitable to feed 
them, they should be canned. This method of 
handling the cockerel not yf saves money 
by cutting down the feed bill, but it places in 
the cellar the means of a delicious chicken 
dinner at a time of the year when the price 


of poultry is high.” 


hood ot 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Men over twenty-one en- 
rolled as Honorary Members. Wideawakes 
now number 29,288; 428 clans have been 
formed. Membership Certificate printed in 
two colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cts. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
Sor farm boys everywhere. 
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Warmth, knave, 
- agile, Jesuit, lyric, slit, arms, fealty. 


: The Country Boy and Girl ] 


Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


HE Liberty Bell Bird Club members will 
find one of their feathered friends con- 
cealed in each of the following sentences: 
The captain puffed his pipe with deep satis- 
faction. 
By day and night, in gale and storm, our 
ship sped on. 
While a gleam of hope remains, fight on. 
James wanted to eat the cake and have it too, 
We must pay the piper when we dance, 
Knowledge is the key to success. : 
Flaming over the sky came the light of 
victory. 
oe singular king fights alongside his sol- 
ers. 
With awkward stride, but gallant mien, the 
rookie marched. 


For the Geography Class 


What six rivers fill the following descriptions: 
One is the vanquished victim’s cry, 
Two is the vender’s plea to buy, 
Three marks a sound and healthy mind ; 
In four an admiral we find. 
Five swiftly follows ABC, 
Six is the bridal blossom tree. 


Puzzling Abbreviations 


Answer each of the following questions by 
giving the abbreviation of one of the states 
of the U.S. A. 


1. Which is most ae ? 2. Which are 
the miners after? 3. Which is as good asa 
mile? 4. Which is in poor health? 5. Which 
does the invalid send for? 6. Which is the 
Lye Oe the family ? 7. Which is worth the 
least 


A Puzzling Postponement — 


Dannie went over tourge Kate to namie the 
day. “This is entirely unexpected,” gasped 
the maiden, “but I will marry you when the 
week after next is the week before last.” 


“Had I received this promise yesterday,” 
said Dannie, “the waiting would have been 
six days shorter.” Can 
you tell on what day 
of the week Dannie 
popped the question ? 


How Wide 
Is This River? . 


Here is a simple prob- 
lem that calls for a 
knowledge of elemen- 
tary arithmetic and a 
little reasoning power, although at first sight 
it may appear abstfuse. Two ferry-boats 
started simultaneously from opposite sides of 
a river, but as one boat was faster than the 
other, they passed at a point just 720 yards 
from the nearer shore. Each boat remained 
ten minutes in its slip, and then started to 
return. At this crossing they met and passed 
at a point 400 yards from the other shore. 
Now then, who can figure out the width of 
the river? 


Answers to June Puzzles 


An Arboreal Puzzle: The arboreal questions 
are answered by the names of trees in the fol- 
lowing order : 

Beech, weeping - willow, pine, elm, birch, 
palm, yew, pear, plum, poplar, evergreen, fir, 
ash, gum, chestnut, aspen, locust and spruce. 

Paying Dad Back: The young man was nine- 
teen years of a ol and figured his yearly keep 
at $228. - There , on his twenty-first birth- 
day he would owe his dad $4,788 


Cat and Dog Race: It would be a tie if it 
were a straight-away race, but in running to 
the stake and back (75 yards) each half of the 
race would be 112% feet, and the dog would 
be compelled to make 23 leaps to the stake 
and the same number in returning, which 
would be 46 leaps of 5 feet each, so the dog 
goes 230 feet in all, a waste of 5 feet. The cat 
would go over and back in 76 leaps, which 
—_ call for 228 feet. So Tabby wins the 

ges 2 feet. 


Bee: By changing one letter 
eac 


the following words are produced: 
e, obey, weigh, exhale, 


. 


who i 1s man. 


may be the last. 


are made in met: 


tion Powder 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


rand Metallic Cartridges 
for Shooting Right 


TILL- HUNTING — stalking your game, like a 

sportsman — appeals as strongly as ever to the man 
ut to bring ome venison it is aC A 
nowadays to shoot right, at the first opportunity — 


When that well earned chance comes, be ready with a 
Remington UMC Big Game Rifle (either pump action 
repeater or the autoloading model), made to shoot right. 
° as the speed, the accuracy and t 
its work quick and clean. 


Easy to shoot because fit, balance and design are right —no 
lever or bolt to blindly grab and wildly yank, your hands 
stay right for shooting—handles nicely and is comfortable to 
carry — simple, strong and reliable. 


To complete the ferfect shooting combination, buy Remington 

metallic cartridges, for years the right choice for use 
in all kinds of rifles all over the world. When improvements 
Remington UMC makes them first. 


Sold by Hardware and Shorting Goods Dealers in Your Nearest Town 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
Selv olvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


at Game Rifles 


punch to do 


NEW YORK CITY 


4 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


, Stifel's Indigo Cloth 


Standard for over 75 years 
For Men’s Overalls, Jumpers and Uniforms 


Miss Stifel Indigo Cloth 
The kid glove finish fabric for 
Women’s Overalls and Work Clothes 


Look for the boot trade mark on the back 
of the cloth inside the garment before you 
buy, it is your guarantee of the genuine. 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, 


260 CHURCH ST., NEW 


REGISTERED 


Eight hardiest, reliable kinds—yield more per 
acre—require less —graded, sound, | 
clean. Write today for “Hoffman's Whe 
Book’'—describes varieties—tells “‘How to Get 
a Crop of Wheat,” It’s free—samples, too— 
if you mention this paper. 


& 


_ LEARN AT HOME ~ THE NEW WAY 


rkable 26 the time, saves 1 tee 
ypewrite ‘Bo te 100 Write 125 to 160" 
minute in shorthand Guar ar intire Course on Trial. Com- 

lete Business Training inc!  Adirens Write for new book explaining 


secrets of the New 
S69 Collese HIN, Springfield, Obio 


of Birds 


In exact colors cf the birds. Each picture on card 7x 9 
inches, papety prepared for schools and Liberty Bell 
Bird Club bers. 27 different pictures sent 
for 50 cents, How many sets do you want? 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, Phila., Pa. 
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i¢ The way to comfort and economy is through our ad- ee 
Whatever is newest and most usefal is 
described to help you have that ““Good Living and 
10%’” the se talking oar ad- 
vertising pases, in touch wii newest ideas 
: tered for your comfort and convenience 
: 


3-in-One Oil helps to keep 


things just right and bright. 
Rubbed on harness 


3-in-One 


makes it soft, pliable and water- 


proof. Stops rotting and breaking. 


Applied to harness mountings, bits, 
spurs, steel and nickel parts of 
vehicles, etc., 3-in-One prevents 
rust or tarnish and keeps them 
looking like new. 


On horses’ hoofs too, 3-in-One is 


fa fine thing to use to overcome 


Use Your 


Ward Work-a-Fo: 


brittlenessand to prevent cracking. 
3-in-One lubricates all light mech- 
anisms perfectly. Godd for tools. 
The only gun oil. Stops auto- 
mobile spring squeaks. Makes 
Fords crank easier when used on 
the commutator. - 

FREE—send for FREE sample of 3-in-One 
and a booklet telling about its 79 labor-saving 
uses, Every farmer and every farmer’s wife 


should have a copy of this book. Write for 
beth book and sample now, 


3-in-One is sold by all stores in bottles, 15c, 

25cand 50c. In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
Three-in-One Oil Company 
165KEG, Broadway, New York 


ELEVATE YOUR GRAIN 


4 


Gives you a 12h. p. engine for less than the cost of 
a2h.p. Ford the best engiue in the werld— 
it will it the car —and you might as weil save 


of shaft. Ward Gover- 
it not satiofied. and special price. 


THE WARD CO. 2043 WSL, Lincoln, Neb. 


perfect control. Money 


FREE PATENT 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


D: you realize the value of the 


spark lever as a smooth driving 

aid? If you notice the expert, 
however, who gives such wonderful 
demonstrations and makes a car a seem- 
ing thing of life, you will see that he 
— always has his hand on the spark 
ever. 

It is because he uses his spark accord- 
ing to his car’s speed that he obtains 
that smooth slow-down in traffic or on 
rough roads without seeming to need 
the foot-brake at all; and that easy 
pick-up on high gear, with no sign of 
motor labor, which you so much admire. 

The law of the spark is simple. You 
have noticed that a motor does not run 
smoothly when idling if the spark is 
advanced, but if the spark is retarded it 
will hit as regularly as a clock. The 
advance spark is necessary when the 
engine is at work, but it becomes an 
evil when there is no work for it to do, 
as in coasting or idling. 

The pick-up of an engine is much im- 
proved if the spark is gradually ad- 
vanced as the car gains speed, bringing 
the spark up half-way at the first touch 
of the accelerator and then advancing 
about a half-inch for every five miles 
oi hour the car gains in momentum. 

his, of course, applies t6 picking up 
from a low rate of speed, say ten miles 
per hour, and in a lesser degree at 
greater speeds, since the car has greater 
momentum and the motor less to do. 


Saves Us Many Dollars 


In addition to the regular run of work, hardly 
a day goes by but that our motor truck is 
called on for some special job. A fence-post 
is knocked crooked—we hitch the truck to it 
and pull it straight; sometimes we drag out 
roots that we have blasted; one day a corn- 
erib blew crooked, and by hitching the truck 
to it we pulled it into place and the carpenter 
braced it. We had occasion to have a large 
cement mixer sent here once; when we were 
through with it we hitched the truek to it and 
hauled it to the station—it would have been 
all that three horses could have aecomplished. 


1y you know the wonderful advanta: 


and when filled 
cents more in 


good interest. 


How To Use the Spark Control 


By P. T. HINES 


The occasional uses for our truck are beyond 
number; it saves us many a dollar directly as 
well as indirectly. Allendale Farms..: 


Our TrovsLE MAN—a trained expert—will be 
glad to answer any questions relating to auto- 
mobiles, gas-engines or farm tractors. Ef 
a quick answer by mail is wanted, enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Address, William 
Walton, care of The Farm Journal, Phila., Pa, 


Farming with Two Hands 
and a Tractor 


[Continued from page 24] 


from the record to be about ten per cent— 
half of this was chargeable to old tools. 

In summing up the fuel consumption and 
acreage covered, it must be remembered that 
a number of inefficient horse-drawn tools 
were used for about half of the work. I know 
that more acreage in a number of ¢ases could 
have been covered with the proper tractor 
hitch ; also, another time, having learned by 
experience, I could avoid many delays. Here 
is the summary: 


Acres per Fuel used 

10-hour day per acre 
Single disking. .. . 16 4 pints 
Double disking .. . 7 
Peg-tooth harrow— 

S section. 26 
Peg-tooth harrow— 

5 section...... 30 ea 
Cultivating ..... 11 
Mowing and raking. 13 
Binding grain... . 12 5 
Binding corn. .... 7 


[The average fuel used per acre was three- 
quarters of a gallon.] 


The repair cost came to fourteen cents an 
hour, largely due to abnormal wear in one 
field which was like emery on gears. But it 
was either disk to save moisture or get no 
crop. Interest at five percent and deprecia- 
tion .at twelve and one-half per cent, which 
I judge to be fair from the general condition 
of the machine, make twenty-four cents 
fixed cost an hour. Fuel cost averaged sixteen 
cents an hour (gasoline at twenty-two cents 
and six cents for oil) making the average cost 
for tractor on all work, both light and heavy, 
sixty cents an hour. 


Helping To Win the War 


ge of War Savings Stamps and how they 
will benefit you? They are small-size United States Government securities 
of the safest kind, an investment that pays good interest—four per 
cent—compounded quarterly. They cost in September $4.20. 
Or you can buy Thrift Stamps—the little stamps that cost 8 

quarter each—and save these 
} on a Thrift Card. This card 
holds sixteen Thrift Stamps, 
ou pay twenty 
eptember (one 
cent more each following 
month) and exchange it for 
one War Savings Stamp. It 
costs just the same, you see, to 
buy War Savings Stamps either 
with cash or with Thrift Stamps. 

On January 1, 1923, each 
War Savings Stamp pays back 
to its owner $5 in-eash. 
of necessity these stamps can 
be cashed without loss, on ten 
days’ notice at a 

hen you buy 

Stamps you are not giving a 
cent to any one—you are sim- 
ply putting your money into a 
safe investment where it earns 
But in doin 
this you are also taking a han 
in helping to win the war. 

You. can save up your War 

Stamps on a War Sav- 


Savi 
ing Certificate. 
twenty, which pay you back in 


Stamps. Buy ail $100. Start saving today ! 


In case 


ar Savings 
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your money ang Use it to do all your farm work. i get t 
No wear on tires or tranemission. Hooks up in 3 | Step 
minutes. No permanent attachment to car. Cannot in 
te Tells how to invent, how to patent, and how to sell your patent = : from 
listing husdreds of inventions wanted sketch ‘ 
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EAR ED: Old 

boy, here Iam 

"way out in 
no-man’s land, farm- 
ing for patriotism. 
You see, General 
Crowder said we had 
to work or fight and, 
well, I knew I could 
do a lot more good 
| than fight- 
ing, and so as I say 
here I am. I always 
aimed to be 
patriotic, and I want 
to do my bit. But, 
gee whiz, that farm- 
er lam working for -. 
doesrush aroundand 
I get almost all in, * 
even though I was 
the best pitcher on 
our team. Anyway, 
I guess he is just 
trying to do me up. 
I bet he will play out before I do. 

You know, Ed, he gets up at five 
o’clock and wants me to! I thought he 
was fooling at first, but he came upstairs 
and dumped me out of bed. I was going 
to leave, but then thought it wasn’t 
very patriotic, and not much worse to 
stay than to fight anyway, and sol am 
still here, as I said. : 

This kind of work is awful hard on 
clothes. I wore my silk shirt Sunday 
morning, and the boss came around and 
said we had to work on that day too. 
Gee whiz, he treats his cows like people, 
giving them just as much to eat Sunday 
night as any other time ! 

ell, Ed, this milking business is 
pretty easy, —_ there is something 
wrong wit - ands and they don’t 
work right. t night they ache like 
thunder, and I guessI am getting 
rheumatism. An old cow stepped on 
ay foot this morning, and it hurt. I 
asked her to get off, but she just stood 
there, and I guess she must have been 
deaf, for she didn’t pay any attention. 

Well, you know, this cow made me 
mad and I knocked her a little one. The 
boss came around and said, pointing to 
some dry mud or something on her side: 
“Curry her with that brush and not 
with the ruilk stool.’’ He must have 
been talking about me knocking her. 

Well, Ed, come on out and try it once, 
after I have fixed this farmer so he 
won’t be so smart telling me what todo 
all the time as if I didn’t know anything. 
So long. Truly yours, 

Henry. 

DEAR Ep: I had sort of an accident 
the other day. We were hauling some 
stuff in a dump cart hitched to an old 
white mule. Well, I loaded up and went 
over to the barrels that we were to fill 
from the cart, and got the old mule 
turned around. She commenced kind of 
snorting and wouldn’t back when I asked 
her to. So I gave a good jerk on the lines 
and she started backing but wouldn’t 
stop, and she knocked over the barrels 
and the pin came out of the cart which 
holds it down, and it dumped me out. 
‘Believe me, I hit hard, and I couldn’t 
get to my feet, because each time I’d 
Step on a barrel and it would start roll- 
ing. I am still pretty sore. 

Say, Ed, my appetite is getting lots 
better. I like the grub now. I guess 
that stuff we used to get at Mrs, Mul- 
laday’s wouldn’t fill me up these days ! 

Well, so long, Ed. With best regards 
from Your old chum, 


Henry. 
P. S. Come on out, Ed, I’m lonesome. 
Dear Ep: Well, Ed, we got a ball team 


here now, and I am pitching for them. I 


horse’s neck.” 
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Henry’s Letters from the Front 


don’t do so well for 
them as in the city, 
and guess my arm 
is not so good as I 
used to think. Any- 
way, these count 
fellows can play ball 
blamed well. 

You know I am 
getting to like most 
things around here 
pretty good. But ev- 
ery once in a while 
somebody tries tokid 
me and I get mad. 
The other day Craig, 
my boss, told me to 
put some “hams’”’ 
on the horse’s neck, 
only he pronounced 
it kind of funny. 
Well I thought he 
wanted to carry ’em 
that way, sol gota 
couple of hams out 
of the cellar and put them around the 
horse’s neck. Well, Ed, guess what? 
He laughed and said he meant hames 
—part of the harness—which he showed 
me. These country fellows can laugh 
some, I tell you! 

Anyway, Ed, he has got a pretty 
daughter that is back from a visit. We 
go out walking after the chores are done, 
and she is mighty nice. I guess you 
better not come out, Ed. 

Well, it is nine o’clock and I must go 
to bed. Sounds kind of funny, nine 
o’clock, doesn’t it? But you know, I 
go to sleep very easy now—not like I 
used to. You wouldn’t know how much 
stronger] am. I have some muscle and 
tan now. So long. Henry. 

P. S. Don’t come, Ed. I’m getting 
along all right. 


DEAR Ep: Well, Ed, Gert andI have 
been talking a lot lately, and I have got to 
thinking that perhaps I will enlist efter 
the rush work is over. I guess this farm 
work is just as patriotic as fighting, but 
I’m not a skilled worker, you know, and 
I might get drafted soon. Gert says I 
would look so nice in a uniform. Say, 
she is some looker, Ed! You will like her. 

Mr. Craig says he might take me in as 
a working partner when I get back from 
the war, and that would be pretty good. 
He says I am a lot better than I used to 
be, and learn pretty fast. Say, Ed, I 
like the country a heap sight better now. 

Well, so long. I may not write very 
soon again, as the winter wheat must 
soon go in and I won’t have much time. 


Henry. 
P. S. Will you come to the wedding ? 


; 


as 


Restricted 
By WALT MASON 


I do not like the sawdust bread I eat 
three times a day; I’d like a nice white 
loaf instead—but nothing do I say. Our 
fighting soldiers need the wheat, to keep 
their strength and heft, and I am thank- 
ful I may eat whatever stuff is left. So 
bring along your wooden loaf, and slice 
it with a saw; I am no cheap, disloyal 
oaf, the line at that to draw. I lke 
some sugar in my tea, I like it on my 
rice, but Hoover lately said to me, 
** Make one more sacrifice! If sugar 
from your board you shoo, you may some 
Teuton halt.’’ And so I make the 
fragrant brew, and sweeten it with salt. 
I’m eating things that I detest, I’m 
drinking things I hate, and all the time 
Idomy best to keep mysmile on straight. 
With cheerful brow, with queenly grace, 
obey all rules in sight ; the patriot with 
grouchy only half way right. 
{Copyright, George Matthew Adams Service.) 


Don't LetThat 
‘Tread-Cut 
RuinYourTire 


Fill it with Goodyear Tire 
Putty now, and save your- 
self money and mileage 


neglected tread-cuf is one 
of the most frequent sources of 
tire ruin. Small at the start, it grows 
swiftly if left uncared for, allows 
dirt and water to reach the carcass, 
greatly shortening the tire’s life. 
Goodyear Tire Putty is a soft, pli- 
able gum especially designed for the 
effective repair of tread-cuts and 
similar tire injuries. It dries quickly 
when applied, it is extremely resili- 
ent and elastic; it keeps foreign 
matter out of the tire and mileage 
in. Always have a can of Good- 
year Tire Putty handy to use when 
your tires need it. It costs little and 
saves much. Remember the last 
thousand miles are the cheapest. 


The Goodyear Tire-Sawer Kit is 
an assortment of the most needed 
tire accessories handily arranged 
in a compact package. Your car 
should carry one, 


GOODS YEAR 
TIRE SAVERS 
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Capacity Guaranteed 


“PELL the dealer you want a wagon that 
the manufacturer will guarantee to carry 
your biggest load. If he is up to date, he will 
show you a Weber or Coiambus wagon with its 
capacity stenciled in plain figures on the rear 
bolster. That is the new idea for protecting you in 
your purchase of a wagon. 

When you bought by skein size, you could not be 


sure that you were buying the most economical 
wagon. Now youcan besure. Every Weber and Columbus 
wagon that leaves the factory is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer to carry a known load over the roads that you have 


to travel. 


Nor is that all you get when you buy a Weber or Columbus 
wagon. The folding end gate and link end rods save you 
a world of time. The fifth wheel, which only Weber and 


Columbus wagons have, makes 
rite us for com 


last longer. 


ete information about these 


ee wagon run easier and 


wagons. You'll be surprised at the number of good features 


they have. 


International Harvester Company of America 


US A 


It is absolutely guaranteed 
—hundreds in daily use. 


Write for our booklet “How 
Dan Ross Cuts 40 Cords a 
Day”. 


CG 


i ee 4 Horse Power Engine 
This wonderful invention does TEN TIMES the 


work of TWO MEN in the woods. 


With it you can make money out of your wood sim- 
ply through the immense saving in time and labor. 
One man can handle it on a log and two can move 
it from log to log. Will cut a 40 inch log in five min- 


utes. Write us today. 


none SILAGE 


Sead at nce for FREE INFORMATION on Buckeye 
Greatest ever —25 


S & ARMSTRONG COMPANY Dept. 15, LONDON, OID 


Shows how to grind the ‘most 
s\/fms digestible stock feed, table corn- 
& meal, Graham, whole-wheat, rye 
or buckwheat flour—all with one 
N. & M. guaranteed genuine 


CH BUHR Mi 


inding f neighbors, too. 
Free Trial Offer and book of mills 


sen . Write today. 
ADYKE & MARMON CO. 
1408 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Finger Board 


Now in other gardens up and down the 
vale, 

From the autumn bonfires see the smoky 
trail. 


Sing a song of seasons, something nice 


in all; 
Flowers in the summer, fires in the fall. 


ET your light shine every evening long 

enough to pee you to make a 

record of the day’s operations, Then 
turn it out and go to bed in peace. 


Be sure you’re right and then don’t 
brag about it. 


Training is everything. The peach was 
once a bitter almond. 


No farmer can plow his field by turn- 
ing it over in his mind. 

To control white bs, plow the in- 
fested soil deeply before October 1, and 
while plowing turn the poultry or hogs 
into the field to destroy the grubs. 


Some states have laws requiring every 
landowner to mow the grass, briers and 
foul stuff along the side of the road as 
far as his farm extends. Why should we 
have to be forced to do such a fine job 
as that? 


A man who was questioned in court 
regarding another man’s reputation for 
veracity, replied: ‘‘ Well, I can’t say he 
never tells the truth, but I do know 
that if he wanted his hogs to come to 
dinner he would have 
to get somebody else 
to call them.”’ 


A “He says I’m a tart,” spoke 
Miss Russet, 
As she puckered her 
face in a terrible pout; 
“But I won’t have his sauce 
for a minute, 
For his head is a Baldwin, 
both inside and out” 


Smut in wheat costs many hundred 
thousands of dollars annually. This loss 
can be prevented by dipping seed wheat 
in a solution made by adding one pound 
of formalin to forty gallons of water. 
Run the seed through a fanning mill, 
then sprinkle the solution on the se 
Use about one gallon of the solution for 


each bushel of seed. Get every kernel: 


wet. Cover the grain with a blanket 
for several hours, then uncover and stir 
occasionally until it is dry, when it is 
ready for seeding. 


Did you ever stop to think that the 
U. S. Food Administration has not only 
insured bigger prices for present crops, 
but developed a great new future mar- 
ket for all the wheat substitutes ? Hoov- 
er’s work has also prevented hoardi 
by the rich, saved farmers millions 0 
dollars on binder twine, stopped com- 
mission houses from dumping perfectly 
good produce simply because the market 
was off, and has given many city people 
increased respect for the farmer and 
made them feel that his interests are 
theirs also. Do not fail to read the 
article on page 5. 


A subway for stock will save much 

bother chan a highway divides the 

pasture. Build the under passage 

where the highway passes across a 

dip in the land, making the walls of 
stone or heavy timber, as shown 
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A Storage Cellar for War Crops 


sand and four parts 


ONCRETE is 
one of themost 


satisfactory 
materials for stor- 
age cellars, not only 
because of its per- 
manence, but be- 
* cause its use makes 
it possible to main- 
tain definite temper- 
atures. When the 


of pebbles or stone. 
The floor and arch of 
the roof are made 
of al: 2:3mixture. 
The floor is sloped 
toward the entry- 
way where the drain 
is located. 

This design has 
been prepared with 


frame, roof and walls 


special reference to 


are made of wood, 
brush or wire, the 
storage cellar has to 
be rebuilt every few 
years, because of 
the changes in the moisture content of 
the soil coming in contact with the wood 
or wire. The moisture causes the wood 
to decay and the wire to rust. The best 
wood cellar is only temporary. 

A root or vegetable storage cellar of 
concrete is built to last. Like a concrete 
silo a concrete storage cellar of proper 
size should almost pay for itself in a 
year. Marketing can be controlled in 
strict accordance with supply and de- 
mand and the most favorable conditions, 
and waste by rot entirely prevented, if 
crops are stored carefully and at the 
right time. 

he storage cellar described here is 
suitable for either fruit or root crops. 
Its size can be varied to suit different 
Sized orchards or farms, simply by add- 
ing to or taking from the length, leav- 
ing the other dimensions unchanged. 
The plans show a cellar twelve feet wide, 
fourteen feet long and nine feet deep 
inside: Floors, roof and walls are of 
concrete, with tar joints where the 
walls join the floor. The cellar is mois- 
ture proof and secure against rats and 
mice, 

End walls are ten inches thick. Side 
walls are sixteen inches at the base and 
taper to, six inches at the crown. The 
floor is five inches thick. The materials 
required for a cellar of the size shown 
in the plans, are forty-five barrels of 
cement, fourteen and a half cubic yards 
of sand and twenty-two and a half cubic 
yards of pebbles. The concrete for the 
walls is mixed in the proportion of one 
part-of cement, two and a half parts of 


when cellars are 


A section through the cellar, length- 
wise, showing the ventilator and fresh 
air intake, together with dimensions 


joi s/. ac, 


+. 
_ Asection through the cellar, crosswise, 
} showing how the false floor and walls 
* of boards are put in. Notice the tar | 
s joints to allow for expansion 


The finished product—a storage cellar 
in use on a potato farm. Definite tem- 
peratures are more easily maintained 


ventilation. During 
cool evenings man- 
hole and cold air in- 


: take covers are re- 
covered with earth moved and the cold 


air permitted to pass down the intakes, 
circulating through the passage be- 
tween the concrete floor and the false 
floor of the bins. The false floor is 
made of 2 x 4 joists, covered with 1 x 4 
boards nailed one inch apart. Openings 
in the floor allow the air to pass u 
through the stored contents, thus cool- 
ing them. 

utside walls are built so that cool air 
can circulate up along them. The warm 
air passes out through the manholes. In 
the course of one night the entire air in 
the storage cellar is in this way changed 
many times, thus thoroughly cooling the 
cellar before morning. 

’ The cellar shown holds about 600 bush- 
els of potatoes. On the average farm, 
where the whole cellar is not needed for 
vegetables, it can be divided by a par- 
tition and part of it used for other pur- 

ses. During the summer months it can 
used for a milk cellar or a storm cave. 


After the War—Then What? 


[Continued from page 5] 


his back, kicking up his heels., What we 
save by the elimination of alcohol as a 
drink and the miseries and crimes that flow 
from it, will help enormously to pay off the 
public debt and run the Government besides: 

Horses will not be so much needed after the 
war, nor mules; but cows, sheep, swine and 
chickens will flourish. Coal and gasoline will 
become more scarce and costly so that water 
power, transformed into electricity, will be 
used for transportation and for our heating 
and lighting. Hard labor on the farm will be 
so largely eliminated that the boys will be 
more likely to stay at home, and if the boys 
stay the girls will not go. Our roads will 
made wear-proof and our internal waterways 
willbe restored for freight traffic. 

The United States is going to be the great 
King Bee of the nations, with ships on every 
sea, doing a profitable business, and with a 
navy unsurpassed by any other nation in power 
and efficiency. All our able-bodied young men 
will be given heme | training on the Swiss 
plan, not to force a fight, but to be ready to 
stand their come if imposed upon. Such 
training will of vast benefit to their phy- 
sique, as the present war has demonstrated. 

The generation that is.now in France, and 

ing there, in Italy and Russia, will come 

ome to rule the Country, and they will be 
followed by the boys and girls that are now 
playing hop-scotch in our streets and tickly- 
over in our country schoolyards. War has 
changed our young men from fiab to muscle 
and gristle in mind and body, and no man can 
measure the vast significance of this change. 

We shall have a new breed of young men 
and women. Many now rich will largely suc- 
cumb to war taxes, war chest drives and the 

h cost of living. Some of those now poor 
will save and move up. 

To conclude, it is Lair prong eg in me or any 
other man to pretend to have a clear vision 
into the after-war world. The conflict may 
rage for many months yet, and no person can 
more than loosely guess what.will be left -of 
civilization after it is over. ing truce, 
which must come some day, it will take a long 
time to effect a settlement of the vast and in- 
tricate questions involved. 

In the meantime, we must not despair, but 
trust in the Lord. We need to bear this in 
mind: The world is fearfully afflicted with a 
bad malady, but it is not going to die of it. 
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Here is a dentifrice that 
does—and does well— 
the 6 things a dentifric 
should do. 


Cleans the teeth thor- 
oughly without injuri- 
ous chemicals. 


Polishes them to natu- 
ral whiteness without 
harmful grit. 


Corrects’an acid con- 
dition of the mouth. 


Retards the growth of 
decay germs. 


Delights by its delicious 
flavor— (a ‘‘medicine’’ 
taste does not necessar- 
ily mean efficiency). 


Leaves the mouth 
wholesome and the 
breath pure. 


Sold Everywhere. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street, Dept.88,New York 


SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
,and to replace, at 
ier 


each ca: half the load. 


Wate 
Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth SL, Chicago 


WPEREE tottay Balers 


—our latest Hay-Baling Profit-Book 
WRITE — get wonderful 1018 money- 
making opportunity with an 


Engine UserAgentsWanted 
Men wanted in every county to USE, demonstrate and 


sell BEN’’--wonderfal line engine for 
work. Big demand. Free detaie. 
‘on & Bons, 1-J, oO. 
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Odd Mention 
King Sol is visiting Virgo 
On his zodiacal way. 


Tomorrow's the twenty-third! Ergo, 
Summer will vanish today. 


acre of alfaifa that New 
York had eighteen years ago it now 
has thirty-two acres. Also, nearly one 
farm in every three now has a silo. 


The deeper a man cultivates his brains 
bs better will the soil of his farm pro- 
uce. 


The French Department of Agricul- 
ture reckons that a toad is worth $9; a 
lizard,$9; a swallow, $20; a titmouse, 


$8; a robin, $4; a bat, $30; an owl, $12. 


Clothes are going to cost no less, as 
time goes on. Better protect your wool 
suits with overalls. It’s wise conserva- 
tion and will save you money, for wool 
is scarce. 


The Italians have manufactured a 
substitute for sugar. It is derived from 
grapes by evaporating the juice. It is 
said to be particularly valuable in the 
preservation of fruits. 


The fall pines pine, 
The pawpaws pause, 
And the bumblebee bumbles all day. 
The eavesdropper drops, 
And the grasshopper hops, 
While gently the cow slips away! 
Ben King. 


Be careful with the fall seeding. 
James Brown, a Pennsylvania farmer, 
lost his life when his team ran away 
while he was drilling in grain. He was 
thrown from the machine, which passed 
over him. 


**Father,’’ said an inquiring youth, 
** when a hen sits on an egg for three 
weeks and it fails to hatch, is the egg 
spoiled?’” ‘‘As an article of diet, my 
son, it is henceforth a failure, but for 
political purposes it has its uses.” 


Wait a minute! Have you looked 
through the advertisements? Be sure 
Ane do before putting this issue of The 

arm Journal aside. If you donot find 
the article advertised that you want, let 
us look it up in our big i of 40,000 
manufactured articles. 


A recent Swiss decree provides for 
compulsory crop production by all land- 
owners, with the 1914 acreage as a mini- 
mum. All grain growers who fail to 


deliver the required amount into the. 


hands of the authorities must pay four- 
fold the maximum price as indemnity 
for their deficiency. 


“Save your back when unloading the 
hay-rack on that Experimental Farm,’’ 
says a friend who sent us this sketch. 

o unload the rack drive between the 
posts at the lower end. The cross-bars 


on the rack will touch the wis 5 which 
are about twenty feet long, at A. As 
the team walks ahead the rack will clear 
the front bolster at B. At this point 
the rack will almost balance sad thie 

lower ends of the poles can be easily 
raised so 
wagon. When the wagon is pulled away 
the lower ends are dropped and the -r0les 
fit over the driven into the posts. 
When reloading, raise the lower end and 
back the wagon under from the — 
end. Posts are far enough apart for 

wagon to go between, and the height 
varies with the height of the wagon 
wheels.’’ Thank you, friend. Good idea ! 
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Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


You invested to help send the boys 

across. They are over now, at grips with the German mon- 
ster. You expect them to hold on—hold on till the last vestige 
of autocracy is crushed out of him. Then you, too, must hold on 
—must keep your enlisted dollars invested on the fighting line. 


It isn’t the hooray of a campaign that wins a war. It’s the 
will to hang on, to make sacrifice today, that tomorrow may 
bring victory. 

And your investment. Those bonds are the safest investment you ever 
made. Don’t be lured into exchanging them for the “securities” of some 
suave get-rich-quick operator. Big returns may be promised, but the bigger 
the promised returns the bigger the risk. « 


If you have to have money, take your bond to any bank and use it as col- 
lateral for ‘a loan. There is no security the banker would rather have—nothing 
on which he will lend more willingly. 


Don’t use bonds to buy merchandise. The average merchant, accepting 
your bonds in trade, sells them immediately, thus tending to lower their market 
price and taking away from the buyer of your bonds the ability to lend a cor- 
responding amount of money to his Government. Liberty Bonds are meant 
to help your country at War; are meant for investment and to provide an in- 
centive for saving and a provision for the rainy day. 


Hold fast to your Liberty Bonds. Hold fast for the sake of the boys “Over 
There.” Hold fast because it is good business. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


United States Gov’t 
Committee 
on Public Information 


for the -winntag-of the war by 
‘American Telephone & Telegraph Company, New York 


that the rack will clear the. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


| THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


“T hear you. I can hear now as 


at 
tell you. Freshly mando tires » every one 
had them in, myself, only 
that t hear all right. 

‘The Merley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what iy 
are to the eyes. 
visible, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
ust it.’ Over one 


prepaid on ‘approval, This sav- 


= eyes. State size tires used. 
SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO.” 


V4. 


manufacturers’ prices Writs and we 
GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No Bived All sizes, non-skid or plain, 
on guaranteed quality will open 


934 Tradere Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


oudred thousand 


ment fite- any 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 228, * Galesburg, 


W The low eost Shaw Attach- 

bicycle. 

Easily put on. No No special tools a tools or eM a nee- 
Write at Free Book, also about 
Motorbicycle, power bike 
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‘ I've a pair in my ears q 
~ MakeYour Bikea 
aS TRIAL 
iat ed Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days free trial. When : 
send $1.85 or return razor. Order 
Today. JONES MFG, CO, Dept. 919, OHT0AGO, TLL. 


Here’s an 


old friend— 


FoR more than 37 years Sloan’s 
Liniment has been used by the 
families of the nation in quickly re- 
relieving rheumatic aches, lumbago, neu- 
ralgia,sctatica,lame,sore,strained muscles, 
bruises, and other pains and sprains. 


Sloan’s Liniment is an effective coun- 
ter-irritant that penetrates to the af- 
fected part, without rubbing, scatters 
the congestion, and promotes a warm, 


comfortable relief. Try it when your 
‘‘bones ache’’ and you feel you ‘‘ can 
hardly stand up any longer.”’ 


It is clean—no plaster, poultice, or 
ointment mussiness, stained skin, 
clogged pores. Put up in convenient 
bottles in three sizes—the larger the 
bottle the greater the economy. Can be 
used by every member of the family 
with assurance of gratifying results. 
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—‘The Big Four’”’ 


W HEN you think about roofings the name Barrett comes first 


to your mind. 


This is because Barrett Roofings are known 


the world over for quality, durability, and economy. 


Our Everlastic System of Roofings, or ‘‘The Big Four,’’ as we call them, is 
described below. It offers a kind of roofing for every typeof steep-roofed build- 
ing in America. Ask any first-class dealer to show you the Everlastic line and 


you will find exactly what you want. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


This is our most popular line and thou- 


’ sands upon thousands of buildings all 


over the country are protected from 
wind and weather by Everlastic ‘‘Rub- 
ber’’ Roofing. It is tough, pliable, 
elastic, durable, and very low in price. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


This is the most beautiful and durable 
roll roofing made. It is manufactured 
of the same materials as Everlastic 
*“*Rubber’’ Roofing but has a beautiful 
surface of real crushed slate, either red 
or green. The slate not only makes a 
very handsome roof but one that is 
fire-resisting and very durable. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
This is the newest thing in roofing, 
being four shingles in one. When laid 
they look exactly like individual shin- 
gles and make a roof worthy of your 
very best buildings. Being four shin- 
giles in one, they save a great deal of 
time in laying and require fewer nails. 


Red or green slate surface. 
Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


These are made of the same material 
as the Slate-Surfaced Roofing (red 
or green) mentioned above but come 
in individual shingles. The finished 
roof is far more beautiful than one of 
ordinary shingles. 


BOOKLET FRE 


Write for booklet describing these roofings and 
also telling about other Barrett Specialties that 
you constantly need. Address nearest office, 


Cleveland Cincinnati \. Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis . 
Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


Chicago "Philadelphia Boston 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limrrep: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B, 


Company 


Sydney, N. S. 
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